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GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT. 




HESE '* Hand-Books for Ireland** have been compiled by their 
authors chiefly ^m their own work— ** Iseland ; ns Scenebi 
AND Character" — ^written and publiBhed by them in th9 years 
1841-2 and 3. But they are arranged with a view to commu- 
nicate to THB TouBtST in that country such information as he 
more immediately needs, in his progre8&--K)f routes, roads, hotels, charges, 
) distances, conveyances, &c. &c. ; with descriptions of the objects and 
places of attraction he will necessarily yisit and inspect, and concerning 
which he will especially desire knowledge. With a view, therefore^ to this 
essential duty, the authors revisited in 1852 the several places they have 
described ; and, in 1853, these bookq hftye been revised generally. 

The leading purposerof the authors is to induce visits to Ireland. Those 
who require relaxation "^m '^bour, or may be advised to seek health under the 
influence of a mild climate, or seaj^ch for sources of novel and rational amusement, 
or draw firom change of scene a (Stimulus to wholesome excitement, or covet 
acquaintance with the charms of Nature, or wish to study a people full of original 
character — cannot project an excursion to any part of Europe that will afford a 
more ample recompense. 

To the English, therefore, a country in which they cannot fail to be deeply 
interested, holds out every temptation the traveller can need. A cordial and 
hearty welcome will be given, at all times and in all places, to the *^ stranobr," who 
will there journey in security such as he can meet in no other portion of the globe . 
Ireland will, unquestioiiably, supply every means of enjoyment that may be obtained 
in any of the Continental kingdoms, and without calling for the sacrifices of money 
and comfort that will be exacted in Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 






OENEBAL ADVERTISEMENT. 



The authors of these volames will indeed rejoice if their statements be the 
means of inducing English travellers to direct their course westward, knowing well, 
that for every new visUoTy Ireland will obtain a new friend. 

To other inducements may be added those which now arise from &cilities 
for travelling with ease and comfort. Dubun is barely twelve hours distant from 
London : a railroad conveys to Holyhead; and the Channel is crossed in Urge and 
commodious steam-ships in less than four hours. Through all the leading dis- 
tricts there are railways ; the inns, throughout, are for the most part comfortable; 
and even where discomfort has to be endured, it will be deprived of annoyance by 
the knowledge that efforts have been, or will be, exerted, to remove it. 

And something may be said of the comparatively small cost at which the tour 
may be made. ^'Tourist Tickets" are now annually issued at a cost of between 
four and six pounds. These Tourist Tickets are always considered — at the 
stations, the hotels, and, indeed, everywhere — as letters of introduction : they give 
assurance of a stranger,'* who is proverbially, in Ireland, secure of kind and 
courteous treatment ; moreover, the ticket is a contract to avoid delays on all 
routes — the first places upon occasions of difficulty of right belonging to the holders 
of these tickets. Independent, therefore, of the very great saving of expense, all 
Tourists in Ireland should obtain ^ Tourist Tickets." 

The four Hand Books consist of : — 

No. 1. DUBUN AND WlCKIX>W. 

No. 2. The North and Giant's Causeway. 
No. 3. The South and Killarney, 
No. 4. The West and Connehara. 
They may be obtained, either together or separate, of any bookseller in the 
Kingdom, price 5s. each, or 20s. the Four Volumes, 



«% The Authors will be much obliged by receiving any corrections to these 
volumes, or any suggestions for their improvement. 



TOUR TO THE SOUTH AND KILLARNEY. 



' ToTUTHt in Ireland wiJl d«ir« t» TOdt the fer- 
and beantiful Lakes of Killamey : thej are, in- 
par excellence, the glories of its scenery, and 
a, in a raie combinatioii of grandenT and of loveli- 
m other parts of the British dominions. This 
rery traTeller by whom they have been examined : 
Ion of Wordsworth, notwithstanding his partiaUty 
ling district ; and such is the teetimsny of all who 
ceming them. But the Tourist to the South will n< 
t only from these delicious Lakes : the fiur city of 
Cork, with its noble "sea-avenne" and its surroimding scenery; historic 
limerick, "the cityof the Violated Treatyt" theBayof Bantij; lorely Glen- 
gariff; the lone Longh of Oongane Barra; the " spacious Shenan shining 
A;" the "Irish Baalbec;" the stupendous mountain*, terrific cliib, 
or wild sea-shores, which are everywhere encoontered ; these and many 
othei attractLons await him at every point to which his attention will be 
directed, and render his jonmey bom Dublin to the Lakes a succeaaion of 
enjoyments. 

He may either (ravel direct t&KiUamey all the way, or verge hither and 
thither, as inclination aways him. Our bosiness in this volume is 
furnish him with such information as he will require ; visiting with him the 
several places to which we have made reference, describing their leading 
pdnts of interest, and supplying him with a companion and gmde that may ir 
■e determine his jnovements, and assist him to arrange his plans. 



Tl 



INTRODUCTION. 



All particulars concerning stations, distances, fares, &c., will, of course, 
be found in the usual railway books; and a route-sheet, plentifully illustrated 
by cuts, and published by McGlashan, will be a useful and agreeable associate 
in the railway carriage. We need only mention here, therefore, that the 
distance from Dublin to Killarney, by railway, is 186 miles ; from Dublin 
to Cork, 165 miles. Arrived at Mallow (at the Dublin, Killamey, and Cork 
Junction, distant from Dublin 145 miles), the Tourist will be called upon to 
decide as to his course. If direct to Killamey, he continues " straight on ;" 
if he is able — ^which generally we hope he will be — ^to devote sufficient time 
to the tour, he will proceed to Cork, and, having made an excursion down 
the Lee to the Harbour's Mouth, and examined the " beautiful city," with 
the scenery adjacent, not forgetting " the Groves of Blarney," he will select 
his route — either returning to Mallow (20 miles) to rejoin the railway, or 
taking that which we earnestly recommend — the route by Gougane Barra, 
Bantry, Glengariff, and Kenmare. This route we have frdly explained to 
him, together with the accommodations he will command, and the necessaries 
he will require on the journey. This tour will occupy two days ; but much 
of " the Killarney Lakes" will be seen at the close of the second day, while 
approaching them from Glengariff and Kenmare.* 

* The distances by this route are : — 

To Macroom - .25 miles. "] 

Gougane Barra 21 — | 

Glengariff 21 — M 08 miles. 

Kenmare 20 — i 

KiUarney 21 — J 

This route supposes that the Toaxist will not viidt Bantry. The distance fh>m Gougane Barra 
to Bantry is 18 miles ; and from Bantry to Glengariff 10 miles. The road to both places is the 
saa.e, until within two miles ot Bantry, when it braoehes off to Bantry. There will be a con- 
siderable saying of time and expense by taking the railway from Cork to Bandon ; but by this 
route the scenery of Gougane Barra will be lost, and the road is dreary and unprofitable. The 
distances thus are : — 

To Bandon 20 miles. ) 

Dunmanway '8 — > 60 miles. 

Bantry 22 -^ ) 

Perhaps the best way to proceed is to take boat at Bantry, and cross the bay (7 miles, the road 
being about the same distance) to Glengariff, where the Journey may be continued either by the 
public car, or by private car or carriage with post-horses. The roads from Cork to Bantry are 
remarkably good — a new line has been recently made through Dunmanway. On this road, 
however, post-horses cannot be obtained between Bandon and Bantry. They must be either sent 
on from Bandon, or ordered from Bantry to Dunmanway. 
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Within two miles of Bantry, he will be called upon to determine whether 
he continue on to Glengariff (8 miles), or journey these two miles for the 
sake of examining Bantry ; resuming his tour by either retracing these two 
miles, and so posting on to Glengariff, or going to Glengariff across the Bay. 
His "sleeping-place** maybe either Bantry or Glengariff; probably the 
latter, where Roche's Hotel has been much enlarged and improved, to satisfy 
the wants and meet the wishes of visitors. That of Mr. Eccles has also 
undergone improvement. 

A public car travels daily from Bantry to K.illamey, through Glengariff. 
Being established for the sole benefit of Tounsts, the drivers are instructed 
to give any desired accommodation in the way of stopping, &c. 

The inn at Kenmare is in all respects good and comfortable ; many 
persons will prefer locating here to remaining a second night at Glengariff, 
inasmuch as, in that case, a vast deal of the beauty of Killamey may be seen 
on the first day of arrival. We recommend the Tourist to procure a guide 
here, who will accompany him, explaining the peculiarities of the Upper 
Lake, and pointing out its leading objects of attraction. 

Another route (which we have also described) is that by Limerick and 
Tarbert : we have recommended, however, that Tourists leave Killamey by 
this route, having entered it by way of Cork, Glengariff, &c. The voyage 
up the Shannon from Tarbert to Limerick (about 35 miles) wiU be among 
the rarest treats of his Irish tour« Public cars and coaches leave Killarney 
for Tarbert daily.* There is a good and comfortable inn, with an attentive 
landlord, at Tarbert. 

Arrived at Killamey, the Tourist wiU (as we have shown) be amply pro- 
vided for in the way of comforts. 

* The distances by this route are : — 

From Killamey to Tralee ItO miles. ) 

,. to Listowell 16 — > 46 miles. 

M to Tarbert 10 — ) 

Posting is U, mile, by post-chaise ; and by oar, 6d. a mile for one person, Sd. for two persons, 
and lOd. for three persons. The rule is pretty nearly established throughout Ireland ; but in some 
places 8(2. will be required in all cases, whether for one passenger or four. The post-boys expect 
Sd. a mile for post-chaises, and 2d. a mile for cars. It is necessary to bear in mind that the rela- 
tive proportions of English and Irish miles are 11 to 14—1 1 Irish miles being 14 Englidi. Distances 
are calculated as English miles on all roads in the south. 
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He will find these matters largely and minutely detailed in this book. 
It will be well, howeyer, to repeat here that it will be at all times wise 
to order rooms a few days before arrival; otherwise, "in the season," 
the weary traveller may be met at the threshold of the comfortable hotel by 
the dismal intelligence that every bed has its occupant. At *' the Lakes," 
the four principal hotels are the Victoria, the Lake, the Herbert Arms, and 
the Tore View ; but, as we have shown, there are other hotels and several 
lodging-houses in the town. The " Eailway Hotel," in connection with the 
railway company, will, when finished, be an auxiliary of great value. 

His pleasant cares at Killamey wiU concern the guides, the cars, and the 
boats ; all will be at his command, and all in good order. But, as in this 
book we have commented at length upon these topics, it is unnecessary to 
do more than allude to them here. 

The Tourist will have everywhere much pleasure at comparatively 
Httle cost ; he will invariably receive courtesy and attention ; he will be 
very rarely subjected to imposition anywhere ; of the delights he will enjoy 
he can form but little idea, for no matter how high his expectations may 
be raised, we have no fear of their being succeeded by disappointment. 

Our object in this voltmie has been not only to communicate necessary 
instructions for the guidance of the Tourist, but to ofier such information as 
may be useful and agreeable, and predispose him to receive the gratification 
offered to him in many different ways on many differei^ occasions. Gene- 
rally, we have kept in view the wants and wishes of persons who — ^like 
ourselves— desire to see all the beautiful that may be seen, and to convert 
leisure hours into lessons of information, as well as into sources of pleasure ; 
yet who are compelled continually to bear in mind that no purse was ever 
inexhaustible. 

And with this remar]c yre commend him to a district perhaps more fertile 
of interest and true enjoyment than any other district of the world, at so 
small a cost of time and money, with so little risk or annoyance. 



SE SontL-Wesfern Bailwa^, from Dublin to Cork and 
to Killamej, has its metropolitaa terminus, at King's- 
tiridge, about a mile from tbe centre of the city. There 
is no railway in the kingdom better managed in all 
respecta ; the carriagea are Toom j and comfortable ; the 
it the BtationB is prompt and active, and the several 
;b are models of architectural beauty on a small scale ; 
^reat station, at the terminus in Dablin, as a public 
nks with those structures which have made the city 

Leaving to the right the Phtenix-park, with its unfinished monoment to 
tlie Duke of Wellington, we arrive at the first station out of Dublin — that 



if Clondalkin— fboi mUes and a half distant from the city. At this village 



KILDABE. 



there is a round tower, in a perfect state of preservation. Its height is 
about ninety feet, and it measures fifteen feet in diameter ; its base was, 
however, about sixty years ago, encased with strong mason-work, in order 
to protect it from the assaults of time. Immediately adjoining the round 
tower are, as usual, the ruins of an ancient church ; and it is certain that an 
abbey was foimded here at a very early period. 

Passing the stations of Lucan, Hazlehatch, Strafian, Sallins, and New- 
bridge, places of little note and of no interest, the train stops within sight 
of Kildare.* The city, although famous for centuries as a " city renowned 
for saints," has dwindled into comparative insignificance ; some remains of 
its ancient grandeur, however, still exist, the rqjned cathedral retaining 
marks of its original beauty, extent, and magnificence ; and the " round 
tower," one of the " tallest" in the kingdom, still attracting the attention of 
the curious, and the veneration of the antiquary.f The bishopric of Kildare 
is said to have been founded by St. Conloeth, about the middle of the fifth 
century. The saint, however, was assisted in his labours by the famous 
St. Bridget, who established a nunnery here, A.D. 484. Her nuns were long 
celebrated as the guardians of an " inextingiiishable fire" — 

« The bright lamp that shone in Kildare's holy fane, 
And bum'd through long ages of darkneae and storm,** — 

SO called, *' because," according to Giraldus Cambrensis, "the religious 
women are so careful and diligent in supplying it with fuel, that, from the 
time of St. Bridget, it hath remained always unextinguished through so 
many successions of years ; and, though so vast a quantity of wood has been 
in such a length of time consumed in it, yet the ashes have never increased." 
Within a short distance of the town is the far-famed Curragh of Kildare, 
(through which the railway runs,) the principal race-ground in Ireland. It 
is a fine undulating down, about six miles in length and two in breadth, and 

* Elildare is, according to Mr. Rawson (Statistical Surrey of the County, 1807), a corruption of 
** Chilledara," or the wood of oaks. It was also called Sail-dara, from the cell of St. Bridget, first 
placed under a large oak ; also Kill-drag ; " also Caelen, or Galen, that is, the woody country, 
being in the early ages almost one continued wood, the decay of which produced the great bogs, 
which stiU cover so much of the county.** 

t The round tower is said to be 132 feet high ; the entrance is fourteen feet flrom the ground. 
The cap has been displaced by an unmeaning and out-of-character Gothic battlement. 



IB nneqiiaUed, perhaps, in the world for the exceeding aoftneas and elasticity 
of the tnrf J the verdure of which ia " evergreen," and tte occasional irre- 



gularities of which are very attracfiYe to tiie eye. The land is (he property 
of the crown, and includes about 6000 acres, where nnraerone flocks of sheep 
find rich and abundant pasture. 

The railway next passes through a part of the far-famed Bog of Allen. 
The Tourist will, however, see little of it in his way. It is of immense 
extent, commencing at Bobertstown, in the county of Kildare, twenty miles 
from Dnhlin, and continuing, with little interruption, to Shannon harbour.* 
In the midst of this bog are the two principal towns of the Queen's Connty — 
FhUipatown the former, and Tnllamore the present, capitaL They are by 



prabkblUt;, th« diy It 



quBOtlLy it n^iHj i 



of iFeliiiiil tx 



It i> ■ higb uble-luid, nlHd, nt LU hlglien 

ia Llffey, at li>w witer, Ln DabllQ ; uid MreUibBS, from tba ]Att«r place. 
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no meona remarkable eitber for cleanlineM cr picture«qne character ; and, 
after Tinting both, one might quote, -without incmTing a charge of bad taste, 
the old rhyme : — 

** Onat beg of 



The atatios next to Eildare IB that of Mouaatereran ; the next Port^ 
arlington. Fortarlington is in the Queen's Conn^, and aends a member to 
Farliament. It is situated on the River Barrow, hence navigahle to the sea 
at Waterford. The comity received its title in compliment to Queen Mar}', 
in the fifth ;ear of her reign. 

The station next reached is that of Matyborongh. Although the capital 
tewn of the Qneen's County, it is a place of little note. Distant from it, 
however, about four miles, and within mght of the railway traveUer who 
looks Boatfaward, is the &monB Bock of Dunamase — one of the moat atriking 
and interesting ol^ects in Ireland. The niins of a caatle atand upon a solitary 
rock in tbe centre cf a fertile plain, and occupy nearly the whole of it from the 
base to the summit. The accompanyingprint may afibrd some idea — yetbnt 



a limited one, we must coniees — of the early strength of the fortress, and the 
exceeding grandeoi of the scene. Althongh, from its great natural strength, 



HOLT CItOBB ABBBT. 



die castle would seem impregn&ble — except to " tlie ^knts," who, ve ore told, 
leaped into it fixim a fiir distant hill, leaving the impress of their feet, still 
shown " in the solid roek " — it was several times takea and retaken by the 
"fetodons Irish" and the English invaders, their brave but merciless 

The view from the rock-smnmit is to the highest degree magnificent; 
the spectator stands ill the centre of an amphitheatre, gazes over fine and 
fertile valleys, and notes how bonntifally nature has endowed the land. 
At hia feet are huge masses of masonry, scattered in picturesque con&si 
which form a strange contrast to the tranquil beauty of the smroonding 
scene. The fortress seems to have been boilt for eternity ; yet there it 
scarcely one stone upon another. 

Passing the stations of Kilbrickan, Ballybrophy, and Templemore, we 
reach the station of Thorles, in the &T-fBmed county of Tipperary. 

Not &r Irom Thurles ore the beautiful ruins of Holy Cross Abbey. The 
abbey is situated on the 
" gentle Suire," and is 
said to owe its origin as 
well as its name to the 
possession of a piece of 
the true cross; which, 
according to O'Halloran, , 
(who does not give his au- 
thority, and who is him- 
self not entitled to much 
credit,) was sent, covered 
with gold and set with 
precioni stones, abont die 
year 11 10, by Pope Pascal 
the Second, as a present 

to Donongh O'Brien, ' eol( cboh ukt. 

monarch of Ireland, and grandson of Biien Bom. The circumstance, how- 
ever, is by no means improbable ; for gifts of the kind were nndonbtcdly 



trancmitted from Rmne to gome of the pnmncial Irish kinga about the same 
period ; and it is certain that a relic with attributes of pecnliar sanctitT' was 
pieaeiTed in the abbe^ for centnriea, and is said to be in existence even to tiiia 
day. The abbey was origiuolly founded in the year 1182, for Cistercian 
monks, by Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick. From the earliest periods, 
it was endowed with peculiar priTileges ; and its oharter was confirmed by the 
kings, John, Henry the Third, Edward the Third, and BichiiTd the Second, 
respectiTely, The abbott was a peer of Parliament, and styled the Earl of 
Holy Cross. 

The station of Goold'a Croes and Cashel ia next reached. 

All the ecclesiasticBl minH (of which there are many) in Tipperary, and 
indeed in Ireland, sink into insignificance, oompared with those that crown 
the &r-famed " Rook of Ca^el." The rock, rising above the adjacent 
country^ is seen from a vety long distance, and from eveiy direction by 



which it is approached — its munmit crowned by the venerable remains that 
have excited the wonder and admiration of ages, and will continue to do for 
ages yet to come. 



The " ciQr"— for the rank bebngB to it— has an aspect almost aa rime- 
wom aa tlte rnina on the " rack," vhile infinitely less pictiiresque. The 
principal street is wide, and well built ; bat the knee and aJlcyB that branch 
from it, and the Bubtirbs, are mean and wretched. 

Let the reader, then, imagine a beantifnl pile of sacred edifices crowning 
tlie entile aammit of a huge limeetone rock, completely isolated, and occa- 
donally precipitous, standing in the midst of a luznriant countiy — *■ the 
Golden Vale" — and commanding an extensive prospect; bounded on one 
Bide by the lofty range of the Oaltee mountains, but permitting, upon all 
other sides, the eye to v^ander over miles upon miles of a richly cultivated 
and proverbially prodnctdve land ; the picturesque efibot of which, however, 
is impaired by the total absence of trees. 



The station next reached is Dmidrnm, and the next " the Limerick 
junction," where, as the name indicates, the branch line to Limerick com- 
menocs ; the city being distant twenty -two miles. 

The station next on the Cork line is Knocklong, and next the ancient 
and venerable town of Kilmallock, t^e ruins of which are seen to the right 



XILHAIXOCK. 

KilmsUock hu been termed, not inaptly, the " Baalbee of Irelnnd." It was 
[he chief seat of " the Deemonda." Their history is akin to romance. 
"HiToiighoiit the south of Ireland, and in limerick county more especially, it 
will be difBcnlt to tmTel a dozen miles in any direction without enconntcriiig 
some otfjeet that tells at their former greatuesB.* EilmoUock is now a n: 

of mins ; miserable hovels are 
propped up by the walls of 
stately mansions, and " the aa- 
cient and loyal bocoogh" — tat 
so it was styled so recently as 
1783, when it retained the pii- 
Til^e of sending two raembeiB 
toParlisment — isaahmniliaCing; 
. a picture of &lleii grandeur 
may be found in any country of 
the world L — 



" The ancient houses, or nther 
the remains of them, are of 
hewn stone, and appear to have 
been built on a nniform plan; 
they were generally of three 
" ""'^'^^'"- stories, ornamented with i 

embattlement, and tasteM stone mouldings ; the limestone window-frames, 
stone mollions, and capacious fire-places, are carved in a bold and massive 
style, and retain nearly their original sharpness. Unfortunately, however, 

■ Tb« whole eentim] dlitrict of Umsrick la. Indeed, atnddtd with iwouliu, rallgipiil tBA ex 
teUiiUd,nlUemphul<»U;ipeiililng of Uu former power oC tbs Oenldin«_naw ruloed ud d 
a^d. A chain of lowetl mlf be Inced In coallnooui guocmloa rrom Che Bhumoo to Kllcu 
I IndlcuInK the territorUl luprenuicr of the Fitigenldi ; wtailit Uielr Dumeroue mid elsbsn 
tulMSial Knicnira ull of the weillh, mnoUlceiice, mod tMie oTIhit nobis nee. ■"'■"'""I 
lotoD. ud A<Un srs itemHf ol^eeU of pUgrlnuge, u lU who Ion the ^etnroqoa ai 
aottbini " 



KILHAliOCK. 



there ia no care for the preeervstion of theM interestditg remaiua ; thqr 
are dailj beconjug less and lesB; much of the finemateriala majr be found 
built up in the neighbouring cabins, and moch more has been broken up to 
repaii the street. A few — very few— of the masdve and elaborate resi- 
dences of the ancient bnrghers BtiU endnre ; and the castellated gate-houses, 
which guarded the entrances to tbe town fiom the Limerick and OA sides, 
still stand in tolerable preservatiou. The walls, altboi^h rather rninoos, 
still sorronnd the town, harmonising in their dilapidation with its altered 
fortanes. The preceding engrsying ia a copy of one of the few remaining 
doors, braced with iron. The abbey and chorch, being held sacred by the 
peasantry, are in a better state of preservatfon than the honses. The former, 



which stands within the town walls, and acyoins tbe river, was dedicated to 
SS. Peter and Paul. It ctmsistB of a nave, choir, and south transepL 
The Dominican Friary, of which we also give a view, is sitoate at tht 
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nOTth-east aide of the town. It is BubdiTided into a chnrcli and oonTent. 
The fbimer is again separated into a choir, n&ve, and transept, a tall steeple 
standing at their intersection ; the west wall of wliich, as well as the south 
wall of the steeple, hare &llen down. A distmgnislied English antdqnaiy, 
the late Sir Richard Hoare, observes of this Friary: — " It sorpaisee in deco- 
ration and good eculptnre any I have yet seen in Ireland ; but does not," he 
adds,"seemolder than the reign of Kii^ Edward the Third." A fragment 



of the tomb of the White Knights lies on the gronnd ; a small hollow in 
the middle of which is said by the peasonby to be never withont water. 
This they call the Bratm ihiruher, i. e., the " drop of the old stock."* 

The next station is Charlerille — a poor town — so named by the Earl of 
Orrery, the Lord President of Monster, as a compliment to Charles 11., being 

■ We 1(11111^ nocoinuiiil th* T<MrlMwholiiiot"lnliula''to nuke KUnuIlock Uimtlng. 
pikufbr ftd^i or longer, If be be " » iketoher," or dds who dtalng ■ofiuintum with tbe Dure 
uolent aod TentnU* nilna of IteUnd. Ha oonU not be In ■ kicBliQ inare fertile of Istereet or 

TeiT oomfiirubla, uid In ill mpacU (a be FecmmiBiided t— neb It. u ill eienli. the obnncUT ■« 
luTe rscBlved ot It fk-om ■erenl penocu who h&TO bMD gaeete tbera. 
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before called, to nse his lotd^Mp's expression, hj the " heathenish Qame of 
BMthgpgtai.'' 

The next station u Bnttevant, described hj Borlace as " an old nest of 
abbots, prieetB, and frian ;" thongh formerly a place of note, it dwindled into 
ty „..„„^ a mere village with the 

_.«.■■/. K'.-''' <;'^i"'M. decayofitsnobleabbey. 

The name is said to have 
been derived from the 
war - ciy, " Bontez - en 
Bvant," naed by David 
de Barry, one of the 
early English invaders, 
in his battles with the 
Irish : of his tomb we 
annex a sketch. Bntte- 
vant was anciently 
called Botham i and by 
the Irish — a name which 
Spenser has reciaded — 
Eilnemnlhigh. It was 
smronnded by a stone 
mm « mnimiKr. ^^^ ^^^ gateways, and 

was governed by a corporation ; scattered among wretched hovels, may be 
detected many traces of its former consequence. 

Buttevant and its neighbourhood— its hills, its valleys, and its rivers — 
have been rendered classic byUie pen of the immortal poet) for Spenser not 
only resided at Eilcoleman— the mined walls of which still remain — but 
here he composed his " Faery Qneen," making smroiuiding objects themes 
of his undying song. Spenser first visited Ireland in the year ISSO, as 
secretary to the lord deputy. Lord Grey de Wilton ; and discharged tie 
daties of the office — obtained for h^m by the interest of his noble and gentle 
pabon. Sir Philip Sidney — with abUity and integrity. 

In the neiphbonrtiood of Eilcoleman there are several objects to which 



Spenier has especially referred ; and ve ore justified in amdading tliat the 
oouiitry aronnd him excited his imagination, influenced hia mnee, and gave 



— the river and the moontain still endure, hut the poet's estate long ago 
passed into the hands of those who have neither his name nor lineage. 

The station next reached is Mallow. Here is the Cork and Eillamej 
junction ; and here he will be called upon to choose his rente, proceeding 
direct to Killomey — or on to Cork with the view of taking a route leas direct, 
butmore pictureaqne, and infinitely more instruetive. 

His chief reward for seleoting the Killamey route will be tie fine view 
hewillobtainoftheBeeks"— Maogimcudd/sEeekB— &C&C' Weahall, 
however, counsel all who can do so first to visit Cork — 
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for beautiful it unquestionably is, if we take into account its " capacious " 
harbour, its noble river, and the delicious scenery by which it is on all sides 
surrounded. 

The length of the Killamey Junction Railway — i.e,, from Mallow to 
Killamey — ^is forty English miles ; Mallow being twenty English miles (by 
railway) from Cork. The only towns through which the line passes, between 
Mallow and Killamey, are Kanturk and Millstreet, neither of them places 
of any note. 

All the mountains between Mallow and Killamey lie to the south of the 
line. The first, about six miles from Mallow, is Mount Hilary, along the 
base of which the line runs, and to the west of which flows the Glen River — 
a very good trout stream. The range of the Boggeragh Mountain next 
comes in sight ; and about two miles beyond Millstreet we encounter " the 
Paps,'' two mountains of singular formation. Hence, all the way into 
Killaruey, the mountain scenery is very fine. Six miles beyond Millstreet, 
we cross a mountain stream — the Annaskertawn River — which is the 
boundary between the counties of Cork and Kerry. The Paps are in Kerry. 
After passing this, we obtain a good view of Mangerton and the Reeks. In 
the rugged-looking glen, among the mountains east of Mangerton, is Lough 
Kittane. As we approach " Killamey," the great feature of its scenery, 
the perpetual variety of its mountain ridges, will be seen and estimated by 
all who love the magnificent. 

We must, however, entreat the reader to retrace his steps so fsur as to the 
Mallow station, and accompany us first to Cork. 

The junction railway to Killamey from Mallow has been but just com- 
pleted, under the direction of the eminent engineer, William Le Fanu, Esq. : 
its cost has been about £5000 a mile ; it is a single line throughout. There 
is no doubt that this " line of railway" will greatly facilitate access to "the 
Lakes." We greatly doubt, however, if it will add to their interest ; and 
we cannot class ourselves among those utilitarians who will see the smoke 
with pleasure, and hear the whistle with delight, in the realm of O'Donoghue, 
and the chosen glens of the " good people" — the fairies — ^who for so many 
centuries have held their revels here undisturbed. 




ROCEEDING on to Cork, the only object en rouU 
that need claim especial attention is the station at 
Blarney. It b one of the few places most fBTnilinr to 

N English ears. This notorie^ is attributable, first, to 
the marrellcnis qualities of its fiunons " stone," and, 
next, to the extensive popularity of the song : — 

^' Th^ Irovu of fiUniej, tbej mn » cbamilni." 

When or how the 
stone obtained its 
singular cepatation 
it is difficult to de- 
termine; the exact 
position among the 
ruins of the castle 
is also a matter of 
doubt Thepeasaat- 
gnides homonr the 
visitor according to 
his capacity for 
olimbling, and di- 
. rect, either to the 
' sommit or the base, 
the attention of hitd 
who desires to 
" greet it with a 
holy kiss." He who 
has been dipped ia 
Qia Shannon is pre- 
sumed to have ob- 
tained, in abtmd' 
once, tbe gift of that 
" civil coorage " 
HuHii cisTLE. which josksi afl 
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Irishman at ease and unconstrained in all places and under all circum- 
stances ; and lie wlio has kissed the Blarney stone is assumed to be endowed 
with a fluent and persuasive tongue, although it may be associated with 
insincerity ; the term " Blarney" being generally used to characterise words 
that are meant neither to be ** honest or true." 

It is impossible to contemplate the romantic ruins of Blarney Castle 
without a feeling more akin to melancholy than to pleasure ; they bear so 
perfectly the aspect of strength utterly subdued, and remind one so forcibly 
that the " glory" of Ireland belongs to days departed. 

The stronghold of Blarney was erected about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, by Cormac Mac Carthy, sumamed " Laider," or the Strong ; whose 
ancestors had been chieftains in Munster from a period long antecedent to 
the English invasion, and whose descendants, as lords of Muskerry and 
Clancarty, retained no inconsiderable portion of their power and estates until 
the year 1689, when their inmiense possessions were confiscated. The 
scenery that adjoins the castle is exceedingly beautiful. "We visited " the 
sweet Rock-close" — it well deserves the epithet — during a sunny day in June, 
and never can we forget the fragrant shade afforded by the luxuriant 
evergreens that seem rooted in the limestone rock. The little River Comane 
is guarded by a natural terrace, fringed by noble trees ; several of the spaces 
between are grottos — ^natural also ; some with seats, where many a love>tale 
has been told, and will be, doubtless, as long as Cork lads and lasses indulge 
in pic-nic fetes, while the blackbird whistles, and the wood-pigeon coos in 
the twisted foliage above their heads : it is indeed a spot of exceeding wild- 
ness and singular beauty ; at some particular points you catch a glimpse of 
the castle, the river, and the mysterious entrance to the " Witches' Stairs." 
We wandered from the shades of the Rock-close across the green pastures 
that lead to the lake — a fine expanse of water about a quarter of a mile from 
the castle. The scenery here is rather English than Irish, but every step is 
hallowed by a legend : it is implicitly believed that the last Earl of Clan- 
carty who inhabited the castle committed the keeping of his plate to the 
deepest waters, and that it will never be recovered until a Mac Carthy be 
again lord of Blarney. Enchanted cows on midsummer nights dispute the 



pasture witii those of tlie present possessor, imd many an earthly boll has 
licen wonted in tlie contest As to fairies — their rings are upon the grass 
from early Hnnuner to the last week in harvest* 



ERNING the city of Cork t— the second 
f Ireland — it does not &11 within our pro- 
vince to supply the reader with eitensive 
details. According to onr present plan, 
it is of importance chiefly aa furniahing to 
the Tourist the meauH that eoahle him ta 
reach Killamey, He will not however, 
pass through it, unless speed be very ne- 
cessary, without pausing to examine ite 
objects of interest &ud they are numerous 
and striking ; nor will he pursue his route 
without taking a day, at least, to drive 
about the beautiful scenery hy which it is 
on all sides surrounded. A few of our 
pages may, therefore, be advatttageously 
filled with BuggestionB for turning this 
portion of the tour to profitable account 
The situation of Cork is low, having 
been originally built on maishy islands ; 
whence its name^" Ckircagh," signiiying, 
1 Irish, land occasionally overflowed by the tide ; bnt the northern and 
juthem suburbs stand upon high ground. Scarcely a century has passed 

• We btn descrlbgd BUuner u 
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nnce tbe river nuL tibroagh iti principal streel^wlucharefiDrmiedbyaxdiixig 
over the streanu Spenser has happily described — 

■^ The qp«aflii(rl«ee» that like an iflland fldr 
Endoaeth Cork with hia divided flood.'* 

In a "very rare tracty entitled, ** A relation of the most lamentable burn- 
ing of the city of Cork by thunder and lightning," wfaieh was printed in 
London in 1622, the following graphic account of oUL Cork occms: — " The 
citie of Corke hath its beginning npon the side of tan LxQ, which descendeth 
easily into one wide and long streete ; the onely piiaeipftll and chiefe streete 
of the citie. The citie hath many houses of stone^ eofered with slate ; but 
the greatest number of houses are built of tymber or nmdde walls, and 
oovered with thatch.'' About the year 1600, Camden Ascribed the* city as 
enclosed '' within a circuit of walls in forme of an egge, with the river 
flowing round about it and running betweene, not passable through but by 
bridges, lying out in length, as it were, in one broad street, and the same 
having a bridge over iV* 

Cork has a cheerful and prosperous aspect ; the leading streets are wide ; 
and though the houses may be described as built with studied irregularity, 
their character is by no means imgraceful or unpleasing. The quays 
at either side of the Lee— here, of course, a river muddied from traS&o-^ 
are constructed of limestone, and may be said to merit the term so frequentiy 
applied to them, "grand and elegant." 

pridxig within ita andent chartered boundariea, an area of 48,006 acrea; and within ita modem 
municipal boundaries, 2683 acres. Population of the county in 1834, 107,016, of which 15,731 were 
of the Established Church, 1160 Protestant Dissenters, and 76,783 Boman Catholics ; miascer- 
tained, 3,342. Population of the municipal borou^ in 1841, 80,720 ; the number of inhabited 
houses in the borough was 8773, averaging 9*2 persons to a house. The population of the dty, 
according to the Census of 1851 , is 86,485, an Increase of 6765 Inhabitants since 1841 ; the number 
of Inhabited houses haa also increased to 9434. The citgr, situate on the river Lee, which here 
diverges into several branches, and forms an island, is eleven miles inland from the entrance of 
the river into Cork harbour. The trade of Cork is very extensive. The harbour, pre-eminent 
fbr its capacity and safety, is iriltuate eleven miles below the dty : it is three miles long, two broad, 
completely land-locked, and capable of sheltering the whde British Navy. Its entrance is by a 
diannel, two miles long and one broad, defended by batteries on each side, and by others in tlie 
interior. Approadiing the dty by water fh>m the harbour, the scenery is of surpassing beauty ; 
one continued chain of villas meets the eye in every direction, from the water's edge to the sum- 
mit of the hills between which the river flows, while the city opening to the view, with its steeples 
and fleet of ships, is a sight grand and impoaiag in the extreme*— 2?k>m''s Aimanadt, 

C 



Anta^nitieB aia mre; the catliednl, dedicated to St Finn Bar, is 

bnilt on tlie rite of the early chnich, 

a few ot the remains of which have 

been introdDced into the modem 

Htroctnie. The tower of the steeple 

is comparatiTelj' ancient. The 

pointed doorway, recessed and richly 

moulded, is shown in the anne 

cnL A round tower formerly sttMd 

in tbe churchyard ; bnt having been 

Gonsidembly injured by the fire front 

the fort on Sarrack Hill, when the 

great Marlbcorough stormed Cork, this 

[ venerable remain was taken down, 

and no trace of it at preaent exi 

1HXMW1I, n. HicB lu. Institutions, charitable, scientific, and 

literary, abound in Cork ; it has been celebrated more than any other city of 

Ireland for the production and fosterage of genius, and is the birthplacs of 

veiy many persons who have attained eminence in literature, science, and 

the arts. 

The jails of Cork — the "city" and "connty" — are models of good 
management, cleanliness, and order; and the Lunatic Asylum (recently 
erected by Sir Thomas Deane) is among the best constructed and conducted 
institutions of the kingdom. 

The national customs that prevail among the people of Cork are common 
to other parte of Ireland, with one exception ; and although it is partially 
found elsewhere — in the Isle of Man, for instance — it b certainly confined 
o the southern districts of Ireland. For some weeks preceding Christmas, 
crowds of Tillage boys may be seen peering into the hedges, in search of the 
y wren;" and when one is discovered, the whole assemble, and give 
eager chase to, until they have slain, the little bird. In tlie hunt, the utmost 
excitement prevailB ; shouting, screeching, and rushing ; all sorts of missiles 
are flung at the puny mark, and, not un&equeotly, they light upon the head 



of wme lees iimoaeiit I)emg. Fttaa bush to bnsh, from, hedge to hedge, ia 
the wren pnrsned, until bagged with aa mack pride and pletvore as the cock of 
the woods by IJie more ambitdooB sportsman. OQtiieanniTersai7ofSt.Stepheii 



(the 26th of December) the enigma is explained. Attached to a huge 
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holfy-bnsh, elevated on a pole, the bodies of sereral little 'wrene are borne 

about. This bneh is an object of admiration in proport i on to the number of 
dependent birds, and is carried through the streets in procession, by a troop 
of boys, among whom may be usually found '' children' of a larger growth," 
shouting and roaring, and singing " the wren boys' song"— of which the 
following two lines will satisfy our readers :— 

** The wnn, the vnn, the Ung of all birds, 
St. Stephen's day wm oot in the flme.** 

Of course, contributions are levied in many quarters, and the evening is, 
or rather was — ^before Temperance regenerated Ireland— occupied in drinking 
out the sum total of the day's collection. The preceding sketch, from the 
pencil of MacHse, will describe, better than language can do, the singular 
ceremony, and the fantastic group by whom it is conducted. This is, we 
believe, the only Christmas gambol remaining in Ireland of the many that, 
in the middle ages, were so numerous and so dangerous as to call for the 
interposition of the law, and the strong arm of magisterial authority. As 
to the origin of the whimsical, but absurd and cruel custom, we have no 
data. 

Promenades in the immediate neighbourhood of Cork are few ; the oldest 
is the Mardyke, a walk between rows of aged but ungracefully lopped trees. 
Once it was lonely and retired, but the spirit of building has surrounded it 
with houses, and its solitary character — ^its only recommendation — ^is for ever 
gone. The new cemetery, however, demands Bt»ne notice. It was formerly 
a botanic garden, attached to the Cock Institution ; but, in 1826, was sold 
to the Very Rev. Theobald Mathew, who converted it to its present use. It 
is, therefore, perhaps, unrivalled in the kingdom, being fiill of the rarest 
trees, from all parts of the world; its walls are covered with climbing roses 
and other shrubs, and, from the nature of its soil and aspect, everything is 
growing in luxuriant profusion. The hand of science has laid out its gra- 
velled paths, and the art of the sculptor has been employed to ornament it, 
occasionally with remarkably good taste and effect but not unfrequentlv so 
as greatly to mar its beauty. 



The whole of the immediate outlets of Cork posaeas ootuideraUe intwwt, 
and their natural beaDtiea ar^ perhaps, not exceeded by thoee tst any dty >tf 



the kingdom. These, howerer, most all give way in compttriaon with the 
nnequalkd beaa^ of Cork harhonr and the rivBr Lee. 



The distant appeaxanoe of Cork harbonri fans the seaward approach, ii 



gioomj, rocky, and inhospitable ; but as its entrance between two bold 
headlands — scarcely half a mile apart, and crowned by fortifications — opens 
npon the view, its character undergoes a complete change. The town of 
Queenstown,* with the island of Spike (forming a sort of natural break- 
water), and several smaller islands, give variety and interest to a noble 
expanse of sea, that spreads out, like a luxuriant lake, to welcome and 
rejoice the visitor ; its sparkling billows heaving and tumbling in sportive 
mimicry of the wild and wide ocean without. The harbour is one of the 
most secure, capacious, and beautiful of the kingdom, and is said to be large 
enough to contain the whole navy of Great Britain. Queenstown is seen 
fronting the mouth of the harbour, almost immediately after it is entered. 
It is built on the side of a steep hill, and rises from the water's edge, terrace 
above terrace ; the more elevated parts commanding a magnificent bird's- 
eye view of the extensive anchorage. The town has, therefore, natural 
advantages of a rare order. On all sides the shore is covered with villas — 
the trees, usually stunted on the coast, grow here gracefully and majestically : 
the islands and fortified headlands are so many imposing objects withiA 
view ; and the gay yachts, which a tourist described a century ago as ** little 
vessels, that for painting and gilding exceed those of the king at Green- 
wich," give animation and variety to the exciting scene. 

The harbour is diversified by other islands beside that of Spike (now a 
huge depot for convicts) ; one of the most conspicuous, Haulbowlin — the 
depot for naval stores — ^is here represented, with fishing-boats waiting for 
the tide to proceed to sea. 

Leaving these islands to the left, the voyager passes up the beautiful 
river ; rounding a wooded promontory, the village and castle of Monkstown 
come in sight. The castle was built in the year 1636, and, according to 
popular tradition, at the cost of a groat. To explain the enigma, the fol- 
lowing story is told : — ^Anastatia Goold, who had become the wife of John 
Archdeken, determined, while her husband was abroad, serving in the army 
of Philip of Spain, to give him evidence of her thrift on his return, by sur- 

* " Queenstown** will not be found inanyof the books older than 1849, although ** Core*' has 
been at all times famous. The name of this port-town was changed from Cove to Queenstown in 
honour of her Majesty, who thereHrst landed in'Ireland, in the year 1849. 



prising Ilim -mOi a noble reddenoe which he night call his own. Her plan 
wna, to fupplf the workmen with fttovimona and other articlea they required, 
f^ which she charged the ordinary price; bat^ as die had made her pmr- 
chaaes whoteaale, upon balancing her acooonts it appeared that the retail 
profit had paid all the expenses of the stmctiire ezc«pt fonrpence ! The 
Archdekans were an Anglo-Irish fiunily, who " degenerating" became 
" Hlbemices qnam Hibemiores" — more Iridi than the Irish themselvea — 
and aamuned the name of Mac Odo, or Cody. They " forfeited," in 1688, 
having ibllowed the fortunes of James XL 



About a mile nearer the city ia the town of Passage, where bU large 
veesels dischai^e their cargoes, and where an excellent quay has been built 
to facilitate the embarkation and diflcmbarkation of passengers, and from 
whence there is a railway to Cork, through Black-rock. 



A* ve near the <ity, on the ri^ is the beaatifnl road to Olanini 
en tiie left ie Ou Cork and Paoaaga Bailwaf, tamiukted bjr s i 
" qoAj walL" From Gluunire, a line of pretty and poctaraBqae Yillaa 
extend along tlie tiva's bank. At tbs tersiinatuin of tiiis fine ji t^e ipaj, 
where paBsengen land, and on -wliii^ the St. Gearge** Stean Canpanj 
have thdr officei. As a h«niliinmc Btnotnre, and one a£ eanjidcmble 
interest to all voyageiB to and from " tiie 'beantafol dly ," -we haTo thongiht 
it right to copy it into our pages. 



The whole distance to this quay from the harbour's month, nearly twelve 
miles, is one continaed scene of Taried interest. To do full jostioe to the 
exceeding beanfy of the river Lee is impossible. Qa either aide, imme- 
diately after passing the harbonr's month, nnmberieas attractiTe otjeots 
1 greet the eye; and the wild and the cnldyated oie so 



liqipily mingled, that it would seem as if die hand of Uatehftd betaievery- 

'wbere empbyed, Ailfiilly, to direct and improre n&tora, Moore, daring 

fine athi» virits, called it "the nobis wa tevm.'oe to Cco'k;" and uiEast^n 

baveUa-, witb whom we jonniej'ed, observed that " a. few minarets plooed 

in ita hanging gardena would realiie the Bo^homa." As we proceed along, 

the land Beems alwajB annmd ob ; the river, in its perpetual changes, ^q)eai« 

a series of lakes, from which there is no passage except over one of tlie 

enoompasHing hills. Theie hills are clad, from the anmmit to the water's edge, 

with every variety of foliage ; graoe&l villai and ornamental cottages are 

scattered ammg them in profoaiDii, and here and tiicze some ancient rain 

recalsaatoryi^thepast AsaiifromCork 

to Qneenstown is one of the rarest and 

richest treats the island can snpply, and 

might jnitify a description that would 

aeem akin to hyperbole. Its noble i 

harbour, indeed, originated tke motto — 

" Statio bene Ada carinis" — bo Sfitly 

and deservedly iqiplied to it. The city 

arms, here represented, there tan be no 

donbt, were snggested by the arms of **" " '" ""■ 

Bristol ; similar privileges to those enj[^«d by that oit; having been granted 

to Cork by charter. 

Institutions cluritable, Boenti&e, and literary, abonnd in Cork ; it has 
been celebrated more than any other city of Ireland ibr the production 
and fbsterage of geninB, and is the birthplace of many disdngnished cha- 
racters, — persons who have attained high eminence in literature, science, 
and the arts. A list of them wonld, with a very brief memtMr of each, 
occnpy many of onr pages : and we must content oarselves with referring 
the reader for information on this head, and ibr all that he may require 
ooncening the " beautiM city," to the volume of Mr. J. Windele, a new 
and enlaiged edition of which was published in 184S.* Bnt there is one 

• HMoiloal ud DemriptiTe NoUom of tha dtjrof Cork and lu Vlclnltfi Gsi^iiiii-biim, 
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person so inseparably associated "with the city — ^whose name cannot fail 
to be honoured and yenerated by generations yet to come— that we should 
ftil in our duty if we did not entreat all Tourists to render homage to 
the Eev. Theobald Mathew, while dwelling even for a day in the scene 
of lus vastly beneficial labours for his country and for mankind. In the 
city of Cork this .truly great and good man commenced the Temperance 
movement : it spread rapidly throughout Ireland ; millions received from the 
hands of the estimable Roman Catholic clergyman a pledge ** to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks, and to discountenance the cause and practice 
of intemperance." The regeneration of the people thus effected can be 
understood and estimated only by those who knew Ireland and the Irish in 
** old times :" it is said, indeed, that the pledge has been frequently 
broken ; and that numbers have gone back to the evil habit of drinking. 
This may be — ^we believe is — ^the case ; but hundreds of thousands have 
shared the blessings of temperance ; a vast proportion of the people are now 
sober who were formerly drunkards : drunkenness, at one time considered 
rather a glory than a shame, has become a reproach ; and neither ^ gentle nor 
simple" would now-a-days openly exhibit himself intoxicated without the 
certainty that his society would be shunned by all respectable persons of his 
class. Let then those who visit Cork honour it as the city of the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew : if he has comparatively ceased from toil, it is only because health 
gave way under labour almost superhuman ; but truly his " works do follow 
him," and his name will be venerated from generation to generation. No 
man ever bore his honours more meekly, encountered opposition with greater 
gentleness and forbearance, or disarmed hostility by weapons better suited 
to a gentleman and a Christian ! 

There is another subject for encouragement, second only to that we 
have alluded to, in connexion with Cork. No part of Ireland suffered 
more from famine and fever than that city during the " black years" of 
1846-7. Efforts were* made by Christians of all denominations to feed, 
and clothe, and rescue. The Nunneiy schools were filled to suffocation, 
and it became evident that more, and yet more, help was needed to 
seek and to save those who else must inevitably perish. Convinced 



of what could be done by that little feminine inBtroment — ^the needle, 
some benevolent ladies projected and opened an embroidery school, in 
Jime, 1846. The onerons duties of honorary secretaries were undertaken by 
two ladies, Mrs. Bichard Sainthiil and Mrs. Mac Swiney, who continue their 
exertions and superintendence to the present time. The embroidery pro- 
duced by the pupils in this admirable school is now (we speak without 
fear of contradiction) equal to the best Paris work, at little more than half 
the cost. The most delicate and elaborate patterns are followed and finished 
with admirable skill and attention. Thus the great object of giving em- 
ployment to young females, after leaving educational schools, and so pre- 
paring them by habits of industry, neatness, and cleanliness, for situations in 
which they can earn their bread, has been fully and entirely accomplished. 
The average number in this particular school is about one hundred and 
twenty, and cases frequently occur where the young girl's industry is the 
chief, if not the only, support of the whole family. We would entreat 
strangers to visit and inspect this school ; they will not fail to bear away 
with them sundry good reasons that will justify our advice, and reca], in 
the happiest way, the pleasant memories of an Irish Tour. 

There is another admirably constructed school, in direct conmiunication 
with the Established Church, and which of course only employs poor Protes- 
tants ; but that previously mentioned makes no distinction of sect or creed. 

In the spring of 1851, the Sisters of Mercy opened an industrial school, 
which instructs from 140 to 150 girls; and the schools of the Ursuline 
Convent, on the Black-rock-road, produce beautifully embroidered gen- 
tlemen's vests, and articles of fancy netting, crochet, and needlework, in 
great abundance ; nets for ladies' hair are also made, in every variety of 
colour and pattern. The late Lady Deane, of Dundanion Castle, organised 
an admirable system of industry, by means of crochet. The relief afforded 
by this beautifiil style of work has exceeded all expectation, and 
has kept many families from adding to the burden of the country, by 
seeking refuge in the poor-house. 150 girls are employed ; and, though i\ot 
brought within the strict rules of a school, they are amenable to regulations 
which must " tell" upon their habits. The annual produce of this establish- 



ment (if it may b«K> called) isftbont a thonundponndBl But from tlik Uie 
Tarunis ezpeiiMa — «ach m CMt <^ material*, posti^ea, and vtationeiy — moat 
bededvcted. The idea are aot confined to England and IceUnd; America and 
Oennuij are" good cnstomen." Andtliebenerolentladjiaoearlytakenfrinn 
tlie aphwe of her exalted utjlitf, beqoeaUted to her duldren the cam of the 
indnatrions poor, whom ahe hod fostered into coroporatiTe proBperity. They 
have not neglected the beqiKBt ; and Coi^ maxwell be prond of the exertiona 
of its ladies, who have not " wearied in well doing," bnt have rescued hnn- 
dred»— oajr OtoiiBandB-^mii the gi^ of misery and death. 



ING Cork for Eillamey, the Tomist wUl, as we have 
Ated, have a. chmce <tf routes : that which takes him 
Dublin to Killamey direct by railway we have noted, 
tilers who have bat little time to spare, and study 
imy, may proceed from Cork to Bandon (by railway), 
nway, and thence to Bantry. From (kak to Bandon, 
distance is twenty milec Bandon is sitnate, aoocsd- 



jiuj wuuuB iiBve, however, long since fallen under the axe of the 
woodman. The town was formerly called Bandon-bridge, and was built 
by the first Earl of Cork ; who, in a letter to Mr. Secretary Cook, dated 
April 13, 1632, describes "the place in which it is aitoated" as "upon a 
great district of the country, that was until lately a mere waste of bog and 
irood, serving for a retreat and harbour to wood-kemes, rebels, thieves, and 
wolves." His lordship adds, as the strong claim of Bandon to royal favour 
and protection, that "no Popish recusant, or unconforming novelist, is 
admitted to live in all the town ; " * and Smith, so lato as 1750, atates that 
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*'in the town there is not a Popidi inhabitaiit, nor will the townflmen suffer 
one to dwell in it, nor a piper to play in the place, that being the mndo 
formerly nsed by the Irish in their wars.* Hie old and illiberal system has 
Long since been exploded ; the bagpipes are now heard as frequently in 
Bandon as elsewhere ; and among its dealers and chapmen are nmnerous 
descendants of llie Irish Mac Sweeneys and O'SnlliTans, and the Anglo-Irish 
Coppingers and Fitzgeralda. The town is of coii8ida».ble size, populous and 
flourishing, being tiie great thoroughfare into Carbeiy, and also to Killamey. 
It belongs, partLy to the Duke of Devonshirey and partly to the Earl of 
Bandon, whose beautiful seat. Castle Bernard, is in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

From Bandon to Bantry there are two roads : the northern and nearest, 
through Ballyneen, Dunmanway, and Drimoleagne ; and the southern and 
most picturesque, along the coast through Clonakilty, Boss-Carbery, and 
Skibbereen. Dunmanway is a poor town, although the only one in a large 
district. This is the shorter road to " the Lakes ;" and is therefore preferred 
by those whose time is limited. The coast road, howeyer, has many attrac- 
tions ; and, although we shall show they are yet greater by the inland route, 
through Macroom, a brief notice of the coast line may be desirable. 

The coast road runs from Bandon almost due south to Clonakilty. 
Although a seaport, Clonakilty carries on but small trade, and is a place of 
no importance. Boss-Carbery demands more particular notice. It is one of 
the oldest towns in Ireland, the ancient name being Boss-Alithri — << the field 
of pilgrimage ; " and, according to Hanmer, ** there was here anciently a 
famous uniyersity, whereto resorted all the south-west part of Ireland, for 
learning sake." It was formerly a bishop's see, but was united with that of 
Cork, and recently, also, with that of Cloyne. 

Between the towns of Boss-Carbery and Skibbereen, and at the head of 

under which, it ii laid. iqpon authority eqaally apocryphal, an angry wit wrote the fioUowing : 

** Whoever wrote thiB wrote it well— 
The same is carved on the gate of H .** 

It ia more than probable tliat the author of the latter was also the anthor of the former couplet » 
and that neither wore ever seen iqran the gates of Bandon. 
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Glandore harbour, the Tourist passes along a beantifal and picturesque roady 
where 

** Lakei upcm lakes interminablj gleim,'* 

and to one point in particular his attention should be directed — the glen 
called ** the Leap/' the ancient boundary which divided the ciyilised fiK)ni 
the uncivilised, " beyond the Leap beyond the law" being, even within our 
memory, an accepted proverb.* Not far from Skibbereen is a singular salt- 
water lake — ^Lough Hyne, or Ine (the Deep Lake). In the centre is a long 
island, upon which are the ruins of one of the castles of the O'Driscolls. It 
is surrounded by picturesque hills, some rocky and precipitous, others steep 
and woody, rising from the lake. Mr. Willes made his sketch frt)m a 
churchyard, peculiar to Ireland, devoted exclusively to the interment of 
children, and where there was formerly a chapel dedicated to St Bridget. 
In the foreground is one of the singular ring-stones, or pillar-stones, engraven 

* Walking one day in the neighbourhood of his residence, at Glandore, Colonel Hall (to whoae 
mining undertakings we shall have occasion to refer when visiting Ross Island at KiUamey) noticed 
some fish-bones of a green hue among turf ashes ; his curiosity was excited to inquiry by what 
means they obtained so singular a colour, and on analysing them he found they contained copper. 
His next object was to ascertain how they acquired this mmataral quality : and he learned that it 
was received from contact with the ashes of turf, cut in a neighbouring bog, known to the peasantry 
as the " stinking bog ;'* and that neither dog nor cat would live in the cabin in which the turf 
was burnt. Having gathered so much, his fiurther progress was easy. The ashes were strong^ 
impregnated with copper ; he first collected fh>m the heaps adjoining the cottages as large a 
quantity as he could, and shipped it to Swansea, where it brou|^t, if we remember rightly, 
between eight and nine pounds a ton— a remunerating price. His next step was to take a lease of 
the bog, build kilns upon it, and bum the turf. This plan he continued until the whole of the 
bog was consumed, and sent, to the extent of several hundred tons, to, the Welsh smelt- 
ing-houses, the ease with which it was smelted greatly enhancing its value. It was a curious 
sight—and one we recollect well— to see scores of workmen cutting the turf, conveying it to 
one kiln to dry, and then to another to be burnt ; while the carts were bearing the ashes to the 
river side to be shipped for Wales. Mr. Croker, in his volume on " the South of Ireland," states, 
that **the particles contained in the turf are supposed to have been conveyed into the bog by a 
stream from one of the surrounding hilU, which, passing through a copper vein, took them up in a 
state of sulphate ; but mating with some iron ore in its pn^ress, or in the bog, became deposited 
in the metallic state, though a large proportion contained in the turf was still in a state of sul- 
phate, which was proved by allowing a knife to remain in it a few minutes, when it became in- 
crusted with a coat of copper." Unfortunately for Colonel Hall, however, when the bog was burnt 
out, he considered his operations as only commenced ; his ol]!)ect being to discover the vein of ore 
by which the bog had been supplied with copper. In a vain search for the source, technically 
called ** the lode," he expended all he had made by sales of the ashes. Shafts were sunk in several 
of the surrounding hills, and he continued the pursuit until his cs^iiital was exhausted. 
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vith injKrotable characters. It is immortalked in tradidonaiy lore, and 
the coantTy people attach great valae to it, affirmmg that it has heen 
gifted hj the patron saint irith miracnknu power — at least for its own pre- 
Hervation. It has been repeatedly removed, to form lintels for doors, and to 
answer various other pmrpoaei, hnt always fonnd its way back again to its 
original station. Once it was taken off by a gang of sacrUegio^is sailors, and 
thrown into tie aea ; when, after raising a terrific storm, it was beheld, next 
day, safely and soundly in its own proper place. With this lake there is also 



connected another legend — but one common to nearly all Qie deep-bedded 
and IcKiely kngha, with " gloomy shores ; " for Lough Hyne 

" flkjliik nerflr nrblu tt'tr." 

As at Olendabagb, the Bweet birds " singing to heaven's gata " having 
dutorbed the saint at her orisona, she prayed to the Virgin to silence their. 
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•ong ; and waa ta &t uuwered, Uut they vera ordered into a K^tude ton 
■acred to penitence ftnd pnjer. The oout, Mrath-weat of Skibboven, ia 
dotted vitli uknda— 

Tbit, nka to lieb ud nriana foa^ Inlij 
Tk* imadonMi bgMn gf flw dMp;* 

the most flunoin of which ia Cape Clear. Inisherken, immediatel;^ opposite 
Baltimore harbonr, ii fall of interest ; iti ruined abbey is pictnred in the 
annexed print. The O'DrisooIk bad fomjerlf castles hera, which deTended 



the entrance .to Qie harbour. Cape dear— the irell-known landmark for 
vessels outward or inward bound — is the most sonthern point of Ireland. 
On the soQtb aide is the lighthouse, which, it ia said, may be distiiigaished 
in clear weather from a distance of twenty-eight nautical miles. On the 
north-west point c^ the island is the singolarly pictnreaqne ruin <H the castle 
of Dunanore, or the Golden Port— r^reeeuted in the annexed [rint. It 
stands on a rock; a very narrow passage leads to it; the path being so steep 
and high, and the sea dashing and foaming against it on cdther side, the 
oscent to it is a somewhat perilona task. " Whoi I got to the top of the 
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caatle," Bays Dr. Smith, " and bdield the ocean roaring rovnd me, I viahed 
lieutil^ to be again oa tlu maialand." XiCgend* enough to make ft Tolnnie 
aie «oDiiect«d with thia lematkable mia f it wm fonnerly a atnnghold of 



the O'DriscoUs— eome of whom are stated to have mingled the hoapitaUtiea 
of the Irish chieftain with the recklen darfngs of (he buccaneer. 

To the west of Baltimore ix the hftrfconr of Crookhaven, sepaiated by a 



naRow prenestnry from the beantiftil D nnaiauM Bay, which another 
promontory divides &om the iamova Bay of Bantry. 
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The mail-eoacli road from Skibbeisento Bantiy nixu througli a wild and 
Qninterestuig oonntiy; and the traveller who desires to examine the meet 
peculiar and pictnresqne portion of the Irish coast will have to pnrsne a 
route less easy of access, but fax more certain of recompense for the expendi- 
ture of time and labour. The mountains appear to rise directly from the 
sea, as if they were but the continuations of mountains underneath the ocean ; 
smaU Tillages are thickly scattered at their base. Mount Gabriel, bleak 
and barren from the foot to the summit, looks down upon the poor village— 
once a famous coUegiate town— of SchulL 

Lakes are to be seen ia every valley, upon the mountain sides, and on 
their summits, from whence pour down the streams that now and then break 
in cataracts over precipices; while opposite is the sea, with its stores 
of green islands, or Mac^ rocks— creeks, and bays, and harbours running 
into the land; and beyond all the broad Atlantic, that affords no resting- 
place for the sea-bird untQ he closes up his wings and stands on the continent 
of America. 

The ocean with its tales of shipwrecks and piracies, the land with its 
legends and traditions, afford themes to fill folios of interest and excitement; 
every castle (of which there remain the ruins of hundreds) has its story of 
bold adventure. The lakes, too, are fertile of legends : for examples — ^that 
on the summit of Mount Gabriel, with its eternal serpent and depth that has 
never been fathomed ; Loughdrine, where on a certain day of every year the 
islands used to dance merrily, change places, and shift from one side to the 
other from sunset to sunrise ; Ballinlough, where the fairies keep nightly guard, 
protecting the passage that leads from the ancient rath that borders it to the 
bottom, where flourishes the Thiema-na-oge — ** the land of perpetual youth." 
The stranger will, in short, find, wherever he travels, in this wild and com- 
paratively primitive neighbourhood, a rich abundance to interest, excite, and 
amuse, and not a little to inform and instruct. 

And so, by this Coast Eoute, the Tourist arrives at Bantry. A brief 
sojourn here will suffice : it will be recompensed principally by the views to 
be obtained from the summits of a^aoent hills, or hy a sail across the Bay. 
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UT the journey by which we are about to eondnct 
the Tourist — ^through Macroom, Inchageela, and 
Gongane Barra, to Bantry, and from Biontiy to 
Glengariff and Kenmare— is infinitely to be preferred 
to the coast road by those who desire acquaintance 
with the beauties of the scenery, their peculiar cha- 
racteristics, and most interesting features.* 

South of the Lee, the road to Macroom runs upon 

* There is a diorter road from Maeroom to KiUanwjr, fhrooi^ BaUjroamey and Glenfleik. 
ThJa route, although the ahorteftt is the leasl iatereeting, aad will be taken by tem whose object is 
to ibrm aoquaintanoe with the picturesque. Yet it is by no meana- devoid of grandeur, and even 
beauty ; and various olijects of interest may be pointed out on the road. It pssses along the 
banks <tf the river Sullane, and through the small village of Ballyvoumey, almost the only congre- 
gation of houses in the route. It runs, liowever, within a ftw yards of the «^n g ^l]^^ ■ castle of 
Carrig-apPooka, built, according to Smith, by the Bfao Carthy of Drishane, and placed on the 
summit of a solitary rock, so steep as to render cantlxm necessary in climbing it. It is now a 
single tower, and never could have been much more extensive, fin* it almost covers the rock on 
which it stands. Soon after passing Garrig-a-Pooka, the Tourist reaches Ballyvoumey. Here he 
will not pause ; but, about four miles fiurther on, when he enters the interesting district of 
Glenflesk, and approaches Phil-aFdhaoun, he must arrange fi>r some delay. A detour fOrom the 
main road, while it involves but a mile of addition to the Journey, brings him to one of the most 
striking and romantic glens in the neighbonxiiood of the Lakes. He turns olf, without crossing 
the Poul-gorm bridge, close by where the river Fleek is met by ** the Coarse river"— passing, 
however, several other bridges; for the river- mdies along in Cuitastic freedom, and twists and 
tarns in all imaginable directions— and arriveaat ** Pltll-a-dhaoun,** the Demon's Cliff. In this cliff 
is the fuvfiuned Labig-Owen— Owen's Bed ; Owen being an outlaw, wliose adventures live in the 
traditions of the glen that gave hiuL shelter. Tliey contrast strangely with its present aspect; 
for, in the midst of mountains, by the sides of rushing and foaming rivers, and amid as wild a 
scene as can well be pictured, civilization flourishes. A dispensary crowns one of the hill-heights ; 
upon another stands a national school, prerided over by a learned Dominie,— learned in legends 
and languages ; and in the various gorges, near the car-tracks, or beside the high-road, are scat- 
tered cottages, which speak of the care, kindness, and liberality <tf a good landlord— duly white- 
washed within and without, with vegetable gardens before, and small yards behind, with here and 
there roses making vigorous and successftil efforts to climb the walls. These cottages are on the 
property of Herbert of Mucross. The road runs for a mile or two round the base of Phil<«- 
dhaoun and the adjacent hills and clifb, and r^oins the coach-road to Killamey. At a small 
congregation of houses where the Killamey side of the glen may be said to commence, two roads 
branch off— the new road and>the old road— into the town. Between both, and standing proudly 
on an eminence, is the ruined Castie of KiUaha, an ancient fortalice of the CDona^ues of the 
Glens. The old road leads by Lough Kittane, a dull and dreary way ; but, keeping in view the 
mountains, Gruchan^ Ktppagh,. Mangarton, and Toro^ and at length. tesminaUng in.ai strikiag 
view of the Lower Lake. _ 
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elevated groond, uid, for sereral milei, commandi flue Tiewa of the Tslleyv 
thiaugh which the river pmaaea ita tortnoiu ooane.uid the hiUa on the 
oppoflit« side, upon, the ■lopes of irhioh are nmaj be«ntifQl tIUm. A 
little to the right, almost on the brink of an orerhuigiug difl^ is the 
castle of CairigTohan. Two or three miles brdier is the town of 
BsUincollig, a Oovemment raannfustoiy of powder, and a buraek for 
artillery and cavaliy. South-west of the town, abont a mile, are the 
remains of an ancient castle, once a stronghold of the Anglo-Saxtai 
Barretts. Two miles &rtlier i* the small village of "the Ovens," 
ftmoDB fi>r its limestone caves. Abont hslf-wsy between Cork and 
Mocroom are the friary and castle of Kilcrea. They were botli built by 
Oormac, Lord of Musbeny, the one for the protection of the other, and 



stand on the banks of the small River Bride, a mile to the atnth of tbe mail- 
coBch road. They are highly iuterestisg and pictmresqae. The ^iproach 
to both is over a long and narrow bridge, which a^ears to be as old as the 
venerable strnctores to which it leads. 
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In the tHaiy, iw, as it is omiaUy bat ernneonsly called, ** the ftbbey,'' are 
interred tbe bodiei of abort of the Mao Carthfi,uid among tliatii tluit of It* 
fbander, wlio died of wiwnds reoeiTvd in tiattle, in 1494. A constderable 
portion of the edifice still remains. 

Between Kilcrea and Macroom there are several rauu of castles, once 
the strongholds of the Mac Sweeneja, powerfdl chieftains, dthoogh feuda- 
tories to the lords of Mnskeirjr. On the high road, it is stated on the 
antiiority of Smith, there was a stone set up by one of the family, -who were 
"anciently tjunons for hospitality, with an Irish inscription, sigmQdng to 



all pasKnger* to reptur to the house of Mr. Edmund Mac Sweeney tbr 
entertainment." The historian adds, that, in his time, the stone was still to 
beseenlyinginaditch, where it had be«n flung by a degenerate descendant, 
who " never throve afterwards." 

llie town of Macraom, twenty-five miles from Cork, b atnate on the 
Snllane — a river which, for extent and beauty, rivals the Lee. The castle 



of Macnxm b ywj aauAent, or nther parts of it are of yeiy remote uiti- 
qmtj, for it has undergone man j of the ohanoea and ohangea inddent to the 
ciyil nan. The town ia entered hj a long and nairow hridge. 



From Macroom to Int\hageela, (i. e. " the Island of the Host^e,'^ a 
village midway between the town and Oongane Baira, the load becomes 
gradually wilder and more n^ged i huge rocks overhang it, high hills look 
down npon tltem, and otbt these again the monntains tower, each and all 
clothed with purple heath and golden fiirze, and other planti that love the 
arid soil ; here and there patches of cultivation have been snatched from 
them by the hand of indostry and toil : while bom many a small fissnie 
the smoke arises, giving token that civilisation is astir even in this region of 
savage gntndenr and beauty. 
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Soon after pasamg Inchageela, the Lee widens ont into a sheet of water, 
forming the picturesque Loagh Allna. The road winds for about three 
miles along its northern margin ; the rocks on one side, the clear and deep 
water on the other — a more perfect solitude it is impossible to imagine. 
Not a tree is to be seen ; but the rocks, as if to remedy the defect, have 
assumed forms the most singular and fantastic ; and, eyery now and then, 
seem to stay the further progress of the wayfisurer, by pushing a monstrous 
base directly across his path. Yet, a century and a half ago, these rocks 
and hills, as well as the valleys, were clothed with forests to the water's 
edge ; in their futnesses, unfamiliar with the step of man, the red deer 
roved ; and often the labourer delves out, from a patch of mountain bog, 
some huge trunk that tells of the former occupiers of the soil, existing in 
decay many feet below the surface. Some three or four miles onwards, and 
we reach the first bridge that crosses the Lee — a bridge of many arches. 
We are now about two miles from the source of the noble river, in the sin- 
gularly romantic lake of Gougane Barra. The car stops suddenly in the 
midst of remarkably savage scenery ; and while the horses rest, a guide is 
summoned, or rather is sure to be at hand, and the Tourist prepares for a 
walk across the hill to the Holy Lough. 

The approach to Gougane Barra is now sufficiently easy ; although, a 
hundred years ago, a pilgrimage of two miles occupied two hours. Dr. 
Smith pathetically describes the toil ; he calls it ** the rudest highway that 
ever was passed ; a well-spirited beast trembles at every step ; some parts of 
the road lie shelving frx>m one side to the other, which often trips up a horse ; 
other places are pointed rocks, standing like so many sugar-loaves, from one 
to three feet high, between which a horse must take time to place and fix 
his feet" 

A sudden turning in the road brings the Tourist within view, and almost 
over, the lake of Gougane Barra. A scene of more utter loneliness, stem 
grandeur, or savage magnificence, it is difficult to conceive ; redeemed, how- 
ever, as all things savage are, by one passage of gentle and inviting beauty, 
upon which the eye turns as to a spring-well in the desert — ^the little island 
with its group of graceful aah-trees and mined chapeL Down from the 
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■anoniidiiig monntaln niih iramttoai itreBnu, tribnttiin to tka Ulu, that 
soUecta ud Mod* them &rth in a. bonntifol mn^-Cjr liar* Qm Lea hai its 
aoiuc*— 4intil tlwy Gnm tb noUe harbour of Cark, and kwe thenualTca in 



the broad Aflantio. In mmmer these streams are gentle rtUa, lint in winter 
foaming cataracts ; mshing over the ridges of projecting rocks, and baring 
then cTen of the lichen that strires to cling to their ndes. 

When the traveller stands within this amphitheatre of hills, he feels, 
■8 it were, eeyered from his fellow-beings — as If imprisoned fbr erer j 
for, tax whichersr dde he looks, esmpe from the Tilley seems impossible i 
"so that if a penoB,'* writes the old historian, "were oanled Into It 
Uindfbld, it would seem impossible, without Uie wings of an eagle, to 
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get outH-the vountams fanning, as it were, a wall of rooks some hundred 

yards high.'' 

** Tbere i* ft grten idand in lone Ooogane Bam, 
Where Alia of songs rashes forth like an arrow ; 
In daep^talleT'd Deonond a tlvwiiiand wild foantalna 
Coooe down to that lake, from their home in the moontaiiu. 
There grows the wild adi; and a timenstricken willow 
Looks aUdioi^y down on tha mlrtli of tha .billow, 
As like some gay diUd that sad monUor sooming, 
%t lij^tly laughs hack to the laugh of the morning." 

The small island is nearly mid-way in the lake ; a rude artificial cause- 
way leads into it from the mainland. This is the famous hermitage of 
SU Fin Bar, who is said to have lived here previous to his founding the 
cathedral of Cork. It is classed among the '* holiest" places in Ireland, and 
has long heen a favourite resort of devotees, in the confident expectation 
that its consecrated waters have power to heal aU kinds of diseases ; making 
the blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the lame to walk. Here at certain 
seasons — ^twice in the yeaiv-they assemble in crowds, bringing their sick 
children and ailing animals to bathe ; and upon the neighbouring bushes 
and wooden crosses hang fragments of clothes, or halters and spancels, in 
proof that to the various animals, biped and quadruped, the lake has per- 
formed the anticipated miracle of making them whole. 

The greater portion of the island is covered by the ruins of a chapel with 
its appurtenant buildings, and a large court or cloister containing eight arched 
cells. In these arched cells the penance is performed. The penitent pro- 
ceeds to one, where he repeats five '* aves" and five *^ paters,'' adding five 
prayers to each of the cells subsequently visited, making forty to be said at the 
eighth cell ; and the whole, with the addition of five more, are to be re- 
peated at a small chapel outside. First, however, five prayers must have 
been said at '' the tomb of Father O'Mahony" — a priest who about the 
beginning of the. last century closed a life of seclusion here, A spot better 
fitted for gloomy anchorite or stem asoetio, who desired perfect seclusion 
from 

** The cbeerfal haant of men and herds,** 

it would be hard to find ; but here, too, undoubtedly, study might have 
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prepared the eexlj ChrutJAn nuMumary fbr the " labour of lore" he WM 
called upon to undertake. 

The Tonrut will greatly enjoy b, visit to the Holy Lake, not only n 
intradaoing him to one of the itrongholda of which Bupentitian hdd poa- 
senioii for centnriei, but the atem and Bterile grandsqr of the place will 
Bstonish him, if perchance here hii flratacqnaintuiceBhaU have been fbnned 
with the wild magnificence of Nature in Ireland. 

The jonmey ia renuned, and the &r-famed pass of Eeim-an-eigh ia 
entered. Perbapa in no part 
of the kingdom ia there to be 
found a place w> atterly deao- 
late and gloomy. A mountain 
ha* been divided by some con- 
VDlsieii of natnie ; and tbe 
narrow pass, nearly two milea 
i in length, i» overhung, on 
; either dde, by perpendicular 
maasea clothed in wild ivy and 
nnderwood, with, occasionally, 
a stunted yew-tree or arbntos 
growing among them. At 
erery step, advance aeenu im- 
possible, some huge rock jut- 
ting out into the path, and, on 
sweeping round it, seeming to 
conduct only to some barrier 
inK-u-noB. still more insnnaonntable j 

while from all sides nuh down the "wild fountains," and, forming for 
themaelves a m^ed channel, make their way tmward— Ihe finrt tributary 
offering to the gentle and friutfU Lee :— 

" Han, jimldit heftpt 
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Nowhere has Nature aaemmed a more appalling aspect, or manifested a more 
stem resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and grandeur, nndistnrbed hy 
an J living thing — ^for even the birds seem to shun a solitude so awful ; and 
the hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never heard within its precincts. 
Our print affords but a poor idea of a scene so magnificent. 

Protected by these fortresses of rocks, ages ago, the outlawed O'Sullivans 
and O'Learys kept their freedom, and laughed to scorn the sword and fetter 
of the Saxon; and frx)m these ** mountains inaccessible" thejmade occa- 
sional sallies, avenging themselves upon, and bearing off the flocks and 
herds of, the stranger. As may be expected, in modem times, these rocky 
fortresses have given shelter, often, to bands of lawless or disaffected men ; 
here, in some deep dell, might have been detected the light curl of smoke 
issuing frx)m the roof of some illicit still-cabin, to disturb the inmates of 
which would have required a very strong force of the revenue. Among 
these rocks, too, the smugglers had many a cave, in which they deposited 
their goods until suspicion had been lulled on the highways, so that they 
might be conveyed in safety to the neighbouring towns. And here, too, 
men who had set themselves in battle array against the law have often 
met to arrange their plans for carrying destruction into the adjoining 
valleys. 

From " the Pass" to Bantry the road is wild, and the land is but little 
cultivated. It is, however, full of objects that cannot fsdl to interest the 
stranger. First, he will note the source of a river that will accompany him 
all the way to Bantry Bay — ^the River Ouvane — tissuing fr^m a small crevice 
in the rock, creeping along among huge stones, at length becoming a 
brawling and angry stream, and ere long a broad river making its way into 
the sea. The ruined castle of Carriganass— -one of the old fortalices of the 
O'Sullivans — ^lies directly in his path ; and a little to the left is the pictu- 
resque ruin of a venerable church, with its small churchyard in the centre 
of a group of aged trees. A view of the bay is soon obtained — a glorious 
accession to the landscape ; and just at the turn where the road branches 
off— the left leading to Bantry, the right to Glengariff— -is the fine waterfall 
of Dunamarc, at times a magnificent sight 
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Uiia tpat, the Toniut will be colled upon to decide 
rhether he will proceed to Bantiy, two miles distant, 
r direct to Qlen^ariff, distant eight mileiu There are 
easms why he should visit Bantrj, (althongh he is not 
ompelled to do BO, en route to Eillomey,] and therefore 
that town we shall fint conduct him. 

Thefiu-fained''Bay''is,perhapa,iinBiiipaBsedb7anf 

harbour of the kingdom fbr natnral beantiea combined with natural advantages. 
Far Bway in the distant bac^ronnd tower and meet the clouds, Mangertoa 
and the Keelu ; nearer, rise Hangrj TTtll, the Bogsr Loaf, and a long range — 
the Caha monntalns ; among which, it is said, and said on good aathority, 



there are no fewer than 366 lakes— the nomber having, of eovrae, gnggested 
a legend that some holy saint prayed effectoally for one to enpplyiirater for 
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each day of the year. Little flat and fertile islands lie at the feet of the 
spectator; and, nearly facing the town, Whiddy Island, with its fieri e- 
looking fortifications, and its fields rich with the promised harvest. It is 
impossible to do justice to the exceeding grandeur and surpassing loyeliness 
of the scene ; the whole of it is taken in by the eye at once. We are not 
called upon to turn from side to side for new objects to admire — ^we gaze 
upon it all ; and he must be indeed dead to nature who does not drink in 
as delicious a draught as Nature, in the fulness of her bounty, oyer presented. 

The road into the town — a town that has been too truly described as " a 
seaport without trade, a harbour without shipping, and a coast with a failing 
fishery" — ^runs immediately under the fine demesne of the Earl of Bantry, 
and all the way it is one continued line of beauty ; we never for a moment 
lose sight of the distant mountains, or the foreground of green islands ; 
while the ear is gladdened by the mingled harmony of the rippling waves, 
and the birds that sing among the foliage of the thickly and gracefully 
wooded plantations. 

There are not many islands in this vast expanse of water — ''Whiddy" 
is the largest; and there are besides Hog, Horse, Coney, and Chapel islands, 
flung into the glorious bay — ^landlocked, as we have said, by gigantic abrupt 
headlands, beyond which the Killamey mountains seem to tower into the 
clouds. 

The Bay is memorable in history as having been twice entered by a 
French force, for the invasion of Ireland — the first in 1689, in aid of 
James II. i the next in 1796. The fleet was on this occasion scattered by a 
storm, and the purpose of the invaders consequently defeated. 

To visit Glengariff, the Tourist may proceed either by land round the 
Bay, or by sea across it. It will be a pleasant row, introducing to a remark- 
ably beautiful scene ; but the road is, perhaps, preferable, inasmuch as a 
noble view of the Bay will be obtained from the hills above Bantry or Glen- 
garifT, or by taking a boat a mile or two from the shore of either. The road 
— although " a new road" — ^is exceedingly wild and picturesque. About 
two miles from the town, the Miallock, " the murmuring river," is crossed by 
a small bridge, close to which is the Fall of Dunamarc 
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The trayeller should not pass unnoticed a mountain, north-west of Bantiy 
seyeral miles; bnt seen from all parts of the road he jonmeys. It is the 
mountain of the Priest's Leap— formerly the principal line of oommnnication 
between the two most picturesque portions of Irish scenery, Glengaiiff and 
Killamey, but now abandoned for one of the best roads in the kingdom. 
Besides considerably abridging the distance between them, this old road 
possesses to perfection the characteristics of the fine old vigorous and un- 
compromising system of road-making, now exploded, that was observant 
only of the straightest line of access — ^following as nearly as possible the 
flight of the bird — ^regardless alike of acclivity or declivity, of cliff or crag, 
of stream or torrent In this respect the Piiesfs Leap road offers to eveiy 
student of the ancient mystery of road-making the fairest subject for inquiry 
and contemplation ; nothing can be more direct than ita up-hill flights, or 
more decided and unswerving than its downward progressions ; no mountain 
elevation, however bristling with crags or formidable the aspect of its pre- 
cipitous sides, deterred the stem and uncompromising engineer who laid it 
down* He carried it over the loftiest summits, the wildest moors, at the 
bottoms of the most desolate glens, and along the most dizzy steeps over- 
looking the deepest dells. A savage-looking defile is sometimes made 
available as a conduit for every ferocious breeze that loves to howl and 
sweep along such localities ; and the loneliness of many of the scenes is 
emphatically marked by the significant " leacht," or stoneheap, that points 
out the spot where, in other times, some solitary traveller met his fate from 
the way-side plunderer. Such alarming " hints ** are now, indeed, rare ; 
and, of later years, the record of acts of violence, committed in the security 
of these seldom-trodden paths, is a barren one. The heaps of stones, to 
indicate where deeds of murder have been done, still remain, however ; and 
to the present day the peasant discharges what he considers his solemn duty 
by flinging, as he walks or rides by, a contribution to the mass. 

To the lover of the wild, the picturesque, and the romantic, we recom- 
mend this road for his special enjoyment Glorious is its scenery over moun- 
tain and through glen. The broad bay of Bantry is glistening far beneath, 
and the blue shores of Iveragh and Bere in the distance are noble features in 
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the majestic panorama. Nor lias the voice of tradition fiedled, or become silent, 
among these hills; many a wild legend and whimsical fiction may be 
gathered, by a little kindness, from their shrewd, inqnisitiye, and really 
imaginative inhabitants. 

As we draw near Glengariff, we obtain a foretaste of the rich treat we are 
about to enjoy ; for, long before we have again a glimpse of the bay, the 
scenery assumes a rich and Inznriant character, strongly contrasting with the 
dreary soHtude we are leaving. Language utterly &ils to convey even a 
limited idea of the exceeding beauty of Glengariff— •" the rough glen" — 
which merits to the fall the enthusiastic praise that has been lavished upon 
it by every traveller by whom it has been visited. It is a deep alpine 
valley, enclosed by precipitous hUls, about three miles in length, and seldom 
exceeding a quarter of a mile in breadth. Black and savage rocks embosom, 
as it were, a scene of surpassing loveliness, endowed by nature with the 
richest gifts of wood and water ; for the trees are graceful In form, luxuriant 
in foliage, and varied in character ; and the rippling stream, the strong 
river, and the foaming cataract, are supplied from a thousand rills collected 
in the mountains. Beyond all, is the magnificent bay, with its several 
islands ; by one of which it is so guarded and sheltered as to receive the 
aspect of a serene lake. The artist cannot do it justice, and the pen must be 
laid aside in despair ! Our memories, indeed, recal every portion of the 
magic spot; but only to convince us how weak and inefficient must be our 
efforts to describe it. We are again wandering through the glen, among 
majestic trees, fantastic rocks, and bubbling rivulets, which every now and 
then rush by huge masses of stone, and, finding a declivity, roar along their 
rapid way, until, encountering some new obstruction, they creep awhile, and 
anon force a passage onwards, breaking into masses of foam ; for there the 
mountain torrents creep or gallop to mingle with the broad Atlantic. The 
song of birds is either hushed or imheard ; and, but for the ripple or the 
roar of waters, there is no sound to disturb a solitude perfect and profound. 
We look up to the mountains ; they are of all forms, altitudes, and outlines. 
The most prominent among them is the Sugar-loaf, Slieve-na-goil, ''the 
mountain of the wild people,** with its conical head, soaring into the clouds ; 



and, to tbB rear, bnt at a coniiderable distaiioe, Hnngrf Hill, iritli its naked 
and meagre rides, down which rcuiB a stream fit>m the lake upon its stimmit, 
imtil, gathering as it goes, it breaks in a tremendoafi cataimct of 800 feet, 
expanding as it falls, and flinging a spray around it, that seema to oarer 
with a thick mist the third part of the hilL 

" Now s blue wafr/dieet; men d bp g t u d, 
Ahotfrymiati thai, fMUMr'd In a^Kia, 
A dmrted stream along the hollow rock; 
This way and that tomiented, daafaliig fhkk 
Vrom steep to iteept with wild rafiraeted eovna^ 
And restless roaring, to the humble Tale." 

We torn from the mountains but a step, and gaze oyer the broad bay. 
The foreground is composed of islands of yaxious shapes and sizes ; * and we 
stand in the midst of cultivation, as if nature had resolved upon mingling as 
much grandeur and beauty as the eye could take in at once. We turn 
again, and look inland; enormous rocks are scattered in all directions, 
without order or arrangement, but picturesque from their very confrudon ; 
seeming as if the giants of old had done battle here, and fought with huge 
masses they had wrenched from the adjacent mountains. But the most 
grand of the many grand views is from the height of the hill-road that leads 
to Killamey. We have heard other views from other hills praised more 
higlily ; the Tourist may take his choice, and be sure to be right. But, if 
time permits, an hour or two will be well spent by a drive into '<the 
demesne ** of Lord Bantry. The drive is one of a peculiar kind ; for, though 
art and cultivation have done a great deal, the wild, rugged, abrupt cha- 
racter of the glen is admirably retained. Patches of rich brown bog produce 
the most luxuriant vegetation — ^morsh weeds of every hue flourish — crocks of 
various sizes form the bases of now sloping, now abrupt hills; while above 
them are the mountains, and above them again, canopied by the clear blue 
sky, the eagle floats calmly, now rising, now falling, and then soaring away, 
away, until he becomes to our pained and restricted vision a speck, an atom. 
SoJti^ the drive ia arJd over by trees; a«n yo. L. a bridge 

* Of these ialanda there is imlyene of rise— Gavinish Island; andthaiisnot,werbelltf«, above 
fire or six acres in extent. It is crowned by a Martello Tower. The other islands are, Brandy 
Island, Ship Island, Bough Istud, Blark Iriand, 8ce. ko. 
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&tth«iied witii fenu and vild heattu, beneatli whose archea a bright glit- 
tering river Bteala along, as if half asleep; then you tnm away from culti- 
vation, and are hf the borders of mimic morasHea, with hoac monntBiDS on 
the one aide, and such peepa and glances of the bay on the other, that you 
aie feirly bewildered ; then again yon are plunged into thickets of stnntod 
oak and birch, while sunbeams creep through the branches, and freckle the 
long dark grass ; and, after rtumUng Heaven fbr the cool green shade, yon 
open upon a bit of fresh prairie, watered by countlees little shy, sly brooks, 
crawling listlessly from tJieir " home in the mountoiua ; " while above tbem 
flout an absolute host of spaikling insects. 

The village of Qlengariff consists of but a few houses. The only " anti- 
quity " in the immediate neighbourhood is the old bridge, now a picturesque 
ruin, which, in ancient 
times, was on the high 
rood to Berehaven j it 
< is called " CromweU's 
j Bridge." History being 
1 silent as to the origin of 
I the name, we must have 
.■ iwxmne to tradition. 
When Oliver was pass- 
ing through the glen, 
to "visit" the CSul- 
ouuiwcur't SUMS. livanSihe had so much 

trouble tn getting across the narrow bnt mshing river, that he told the 
inhabitants, if they did not bolld him a bridge by the time he returned, he 
would hang up a man for every hour's delay he met with. " So the bridge 
was ready agin he come back," quoth our infiomant ; "for they knew the 
ould villian to beamanof his word." 

From every part of the glen some attractive object may be discovered; 
Ijut ^e beat view, perhaps, is to be obttuned from a small hill — small by 
comparison with its stnpendous neighbours — in the immediate vicinity of a 
chapel west of the village : it places the spectator in the very centre of a 
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glorious panorama^ absolutely bewildering from its profofiioa of beauties* 
There will be a gush of enjoyinent from the heart the instant this hillock is 
ascended* But, as we have intimated, it is from the road to Kenmare that 
the surpassing loveliness of the valley, and the fall glory of the boy, will 
be seen to perfection* For three or four miles the traveller winds round the 
side of a mountain — a steep and weary road, so barren of interest that he has 
ample leisure to ponder over, and fix in his mind, the marvels he has seen* 
Suddenly he arrives on the brow of the hill* He is over the glen, many 
hundred feet above the ocean, which he beholds stretdiing out into space^ 
while the islands appear as dots upon it; the river that runs through the 
valley has dwindled to a white thread ; the trees have gathered into masses ; 
and the hill upon which he stood so lately seems no bigger than a fury 
mound. Midway down are scattered cottages, the pale smoke from which 
alone distinguishes them from mole-heaps. Thin and narrow streams, like 
snow-wreaths, are running from the mountains ; and every now and then 
his eye falls upon the lakes that send them forth to fertilise the valley. The 
l^hole scene is within his ken — ^its sublime beauty and its transcendent 
grandeur — ocean, mountain, glen, and river. He is in the midst of solitude ; 
the clouds are on a level with him ; at times they hide for a moment every 
object from his sight. As we have said, there is no song of bird to break the 
perfect loneliness ; but if he look upward he will see the eagle winging his 
way homewards in solitary grandeur. We were startled by the scream of 
one of them flying over our heads, so near to us that we could almost count 
the feathers in his wing. Our feeling was that we had seen enough of the 
sublime and beautiful in nature, and need go no farther in search of either.* 

* Alany Tourists lutye preferred Olengariff to Killamey ; and perhaps there is no tingle view 
at Killamey so striking as that which may be obtained from any of the heights above Glengariff. 
But sorely a day spent in' this charming district will be k day well spent ; and if a longer time can 
be g^ven to its scenery, so much the better. At eltherof the two hotels, reasonable acoonmiodatioB 
will be provided ; but in this respect some important improvements are prqjected, and will, no 
doubt, be very soon carried out. At all events. Tourists will do well to secure rooms before their 
arrival. Those who can take long walks will find nothing very severe hi a walk fimn GleBgaiilT 
to Killamey, resting awhile at Kenmare; and the labour will be amply repaid by scenery of 
Infinite variety and surpassing beauty. 
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are describing Qia high load to Eillaniey ; bnt, if 
le permite, there ii a, vast deal of the Bnblime and 
autiAil in Natore to be examined hy the Tourist 
fare it is resmned. Our plan will not allow us to do 
ire than glance at the t«mptatioiis which induce a 
jacent wild aea-cooBt 

engarifr is the promontoiy of Berehaven, sepaiating 

'om the Kenmare Biver. It ia a wild and primitive 

iding in picturesque and romantio scenery ; Ml of 

_. historical awodations of gnat inteiest ) and possesa- 



ing the mins of many castles of the O'SuUivana — ibr centaries the lords of 
the soil, althongh Iheir descendants are now hut hewers of itone and drawen 



of -water. Hie accompanying print i«pre«enti the hubonr of BerduTon, 
Hid QtB milt of Cutle Dnnboy. 

The entrance to the eoimtf of Kerry, ("the kiiigdoni of Eerrj-," u it 
WW anciently called,") from Qiat of Cork, ia through a tunnel of aboot 200 
yarda in length ; a very abort diatance from whidi there are two othen of 
much more limited extent. They have been cnt throngh rocka — peaka to 
the 'BA mountain.* Aa the traTeller eme^ea from companitiTe darVniM, a 



aeem of alrikiiig magnifioenoe bnieta upon him, xery oppoaite in character 
to that which he leavea isunediately behind : for while bia eye retaina the 
rich and cnltiTated beauty of the wooded and watered " gkn," he ia atartled 
by the contraat of barren and ftigbtfol precipices, along the farinka of which 
he ia riding, and gazes with a ahadder down into the far-offvalley, wherea 

■ Unlll Ihaa timiwli wan cnl. ud th* n4il miOt, tnvelleri to KUlunaT i 
otdn anltgm tnto Knuuin, (■ mnt (hnn ti Ifa* Eeny ilda b' 



bnwd tnd angry itredm » diminiihed hy dutuiee into a mere lineof white. 
Nothing can exceed the wild grandeur of the prospect ; it eitends milM 
vpCHiimle*. Scattered tbroDgh thevale and unoog the hiUnslc^iee are nuuiy 
cottage*, white always, and generally alated ; while to several of them are 
attaehed the pwtnreeqne liinekiliu ao nnmatma in all parts of the aoontry. 
The road, of which there ia a view almoat the whole way to the Kenmaie 
river, is a gradnal deaoent, and baa been k admirably constructed, and ia 
kept M cexefnlly in repair, that it ia nnootlied and finished enough to be the 
entiy to a demesne, and iadaned by universal eonseDt among the best roads 
inlrdand. 

Of the town of Eenmare little can be Mid. Its natural advantages are 
equal to thoae of any town of the kingdom; the rivor being navigable 
from the Atlantic to the quays, and a suspension-bridge havii^ been erected 
over it. This bridge ia a beantiiril ot^ect, and has been of immense value in 
fiuiHtating intercoune and trafSo with the a^oining districts. The town 



ooutaiiu a moderately good ii 



The road from Eenmare to Eil- 
lamey, for the fint five miles, pos- 
sesses little to interest ; it is nearly 
due rwrth ; bat before entering on 
this road a deviati<»i to the west 
will oandnct the traveller to many 
objeeta of considerable betra^. A 
mile or two from the town are the 
andent ruins of Dunkerron Castle. 
Farther on, the Biver Blackwater 
Sows into the bay. The a^aeent 
oooBtry is highly piotnresqne) the 
river rushes through a deep ravine, 
the steep sides (^ which aie thickly 
wooded. Its scmrDe is a small dark 
lake among the Donkemin moun- 
tains ; and near its month it is 
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croned by ». bridge of two lofly arches faatmg over a chum of great 

The new road to KiUBiiie;^, ta we have stated, u admirable in character 
and in constniction ; and the surveyor (Mr. Nimmo) who laid it dowa 
should receive a passing benedictkiii from the lips of ererj traveller. 

The old road, which lay between Mangerton and Tore, is now completely 
deserted. The new road raiu for a mile or two by the side of a brawling 
rirer ; bat the bleak monntauis are before ns, and we are soon made aware 
that we are nearing the " Reeks " and the glories — mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and foliage — of Killamey. We most not however anticipate ; for we are 
approaching the spot tcma whence these glories are to be oyerkmked ; and 
to which ve shall condoct the Tonrist on his first day's excurdou. 



condncted the Tourist to Killamey, by only 
e several routes, we shall describe the othera 
are taking h i" out of the district — chiefly, 
confining ounelves to that by Tralee, Tarbert, 
m, and Limerick ; for, though there are inland 
ill be rarely taken, except in ^cial cases. A 
I, therefore, will suffice. We shall now, then, 
r to have arrived at Killamey, dther by rail- 
id which is nnqnestionably to be recommended 
— mat wbicn, leading bim through Glengariff, brings him 
to the Uffeb Lase ; and, if his tune be limited, he will be able, by 
■' drawing out his day," to see the beautiea of thia portion of the distriot as 
a continuation of his drive tram QlengarifF. Bat let him not be disappointed 
if his first impression of " the Lakes," thus obtained, fofls to realise his foncy 
of them. The Upper Lake is narrow, in OMiet places scarcely half a mile 
acnisB i it is, in fhct, a seeming cnt in the monntains, within which water 
runs. The traveller is very high above it, and as he looks down (especially 
ooming, as be is, from Glengariff,) the efiect will not be equal to his expec- 
tations. He should be prepared for this. 
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mare, a Roman Catholic peer,* whose familj first entered Ireland A.D. 1555, 
and whose ancestor. Sir Valentine Browne, received, as an "Rngliali «< under- 
taker,*^ a grant of 6560 acres of the estates forfeited in the Desmond 
rebellion, temp. Elizabeth. The property so acquired he increased by 
purchase, and it was subsequently augmented by intermarriages with the 
princely families of the Fitzgeralds, Mac Carthys, and O'SuUiTans. 

When the Down survey was completed, about the year 1656, there was 
no such town as Eillamey in existence. Sir William Petty then surveyed 
the parish of Killamey ; but neither in his general map, nor in his barony 
maps, is there any notice of a town or village of the name. When Thomas, 
the fourth Lord Kenmare, came of age in 1747, the town consisted of only 
his lordship's house, and not more than three or four slated houses and 100 
thatched cabins, and the whole population could not have exceeded 500. 
Before the Revolution Lord Kenmare's fiimily resided at Ross in the castle, 
and in a contiguous fortified house, and did not reside at Killamey till 1721. 
Smith, in 1756, says, " A new street with a large commodious inn are de- 
signed to be built here ; for the curiosities of the neighbouring lake have of 
late drawn great numbers of curious travellers to visit it.** The town lies in 
a valley. The Lakes are concealed from view by the well-wooded demesne 
of Lord Kenmare. 

Entering Killamey, the first question of the Tourist will naturally con- 
cern the hotel or lodging in which he is to be located. Upon this important 
topic we shall supply all the information we have been enabled to collect. 
He will have a choice of two hotels in the town, and four in the country. 
Still, as with all town houses, the walls are old, the atmosphere is close, the 
« looks-out" are by no means agreeable, and the sounds which the windows 
let in are anything but melodious. The Kenmare Arms is a well-managed 
establishment ; so, indeed, is the Hibernian Hotel ; but we cannot recommend 
any Tourist to locate at either, unless the dwellings beside the Lakes are 
too crowded to permit him entrance. The incalculable advantages of these 
hotels — situated amid the leading attractionB of Killamey— <»in be suffix 

* It if only jnstiee to the noble Earl, howerer, to state that he ia in no degree leapondble tot the 
dilapidated condition of Killamey, orer which he has in reality Tery little infloenoe, chiefly arising 
out of the old wretched vystem (^grantlBg k»g leaaes fiir heavy flnea. 
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ciently estiinated only by those who have experienced the annoyances 
incident to even a brief residence in the town.* The four hotels to which 
attention should be more particularly directed are — ^the ** Victoria," the 
" Lake," the " Herbert Arms," and the " Tore View." 

The " Victoria" is an establishment of considerable magnitude; it is ad< 
mirably conducted in all respects, and occupies a site peculiarly auspicious. 
It stands on the northern bank of the Lower Lake, about a mile and a half 
from the town. Immediately £ronting the windows are the Toomies, Purple 
Mountain, and beautiftd Glena ; while midway, in a direct line, is fair Inis- 
fallen. To the right are seen the gigantic Beeks — ^with the entrance to 
Dunloe Gap ; to the left is rugged and lofty Mangerton ; behind is the hill, 
topped by the ruins of Aghadoe, and fringed by the beautiful woods of Lady 
Hedle/s demesne ; so that, look where we will over the noble expanse of 
water, or towards the land, some object of interest meets our view. The 
situation of this hotel is therefore most auspicious ; and it will be impossible 
for us to speak too highly of all the arrangements connected with it. The 
landlord, Mr. Finn, is married to an Englishwoman ; and to her, no doubt, 
is due much of the praise of the good management of the hotel. 

The " Lake Hotel" was until very recently a private residence, famous 
for its beauty of situation, the fine growth of trees, and the little island 
which forms part of the demesne, on which stand the picturesque remains 
of an ancient castle — Castle Lough. The whole of this demesne, with all 
its advantages, now forms a part of the hotel grounds. The hotel is 
surrounded by the most beautiftil of the scenery of Killamey: it is 
bounded on the southern side by Mucross, on the north by the woods of 
Cahemane, and, in front, views are commanded of several of the islands — 
with Glena bay. Views are hence also obtained of Mangerton, Tore Water- 
fall, and Derricunnihy cascade, and the simmiits of the several mountains 

* lir. Weld states that so late as the year 1806, neither of the three inns of Killamey " afforded 
a ooach-house." He adds— writing in 1813—" it is mnch to be regretted that there is no place of 
public accommodation, not even a single lioose, on the oonflnes of the lake, where apartments can 
be procured; Ibr, independent of the inoonTenience of going and returning, some disgust is liable 
to be felt at the sudden transition from the rural and sequestered scenery of the lake to the hurry 
and bustle <^ a noisy town, which is always crowded with idle people, and among whmn beggars, 
as in eyery place of public resort in Ireland, bear a very conqpicuous proportion.** 
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which look down upon the lakes. The landlord is Mr. Thomas Cotter ; and 
of this hotel also we may speak in high terms.* 

The Herbert Arms, conducted by Mr. Roche, is situate about two miles 
from the town^ in the village of Cloghreen, directly opposite the entrance- 
gate to M across demesne, and within a stone's-throw of " the Abbey ;" it is 
near the foot of Mangerton, within half a mile of the Tore Waterfall — ^the 
most beautiful of the Killamey Falls — and on the direct route to the Upper 
Lake, and the ** new line" to Kenmare. Its site is therefore highly advan- 
tageous, being equally " convenient" to the three lakes ; but, unfortunately, 
** the view" is excluded by the tall trees of Mr. Herbert's demesne, f 

The Tore View Hotel stands on the summit of a hill, a mile or so from 
the borders of the Lake'; from hence are obtained numerous fine views of the 
lakes and mountains, which many will consider a sufficient compensation for 
its distance from the water-side. They extend, according to " the card," ** over 
a space of many miles — ^from the Horse's Glen to the mouth of the Shannon, 
and laying clearly before the Tourist, ere leaving his bedroom window in the 
morning, all the loveliness of Nature's beauties, from Mangerton Steeps and 
Tore Cascade to the Long Range, Eagle's Nest, Toomies Mountains, the 
Upper and Lower Lakes, with the countless islands mirrored at his feet" 

* The charges at the hotels are all pretty mnch alike, and all exceedingly moderate. They 
are, generally, for dinners, 2m. Gd. and 8*. « teas, 1«. 6<f. ; beds, 2«. ; breakfksts, 1«. Sd. ; private 
sitting-nxnns, 3«., is., and &m. It may be well, howeTer, to adTise Toorists that in ** the season " it 
is absoltttely necessary for those who desire to locate at either of the principal hotels to order 
rooms a week or so before they are nquired, otherwise the chances are they will be disappointed. 
Daring the season of 1852 there were generally 400 strangers sleeping nightly at Killamey, and it 
may be desirable to note ** the where.'* At the 



Victoria 80 

Lake 70 

HerbertArms 60 

Tore View 50 

Kenmare Arms 30 

Hibemian Hotel SO 

Hotels 310 



Justin Me CarthT 20 

Charles Mc Carthy 15 

O'SuUirans' 15 

Killohers 12 

Edward Mahony 10 

Miss Smith and John Higgins 14 

Lodging-houses 86 



t Recently O'Sullivan's lodging-house, at Cloghreen, has been considerably enlarged, and con- 
certed into *< an hotel ;*' in its less ambitious character it was neat and comfortable, and the land- 
lord stodiad to make bis guests ** at home." He also produces bis '* testimonials ;" they are 
numerous, and certainly induce the conclusion that be has been successful. Boats and oars are 
attached to his hotel. 
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The landlord here is Mr. Hurley, and we have heard the most satisfactory 
reports of the comforts and accommodations he provides. 

Private lodgings can be always obtained in the town ; and many of them 
are conducted as boarding-houses. That of Mr. Justin McCarthy may be 
recommended as among the best. It is in the town, but in a retired part of 
it ; and viditors may be located here either as boarders or as lodgers only. 
Mr. McCarthy showed us his book, which contained more than one hundred 
« testimonials" to the comforts and cleanliness of his house. He has boats 
and cars. Of the other lodging-houses in the town we can speak only by 
report : if not " replete with comforts and conveniences," the visitor at any 
one of them may be assured of kindness and attention; and we may 
promise him that, in any case, he will be surprised to find at how little cost 
he may g^ve and receive enjoyment. Cars and boats are generally attached 
to these establishments ; and of a surety there will be no lack of guides. 
In addition, a ** Railway Hotel " is in progress, under the superintendence 
of the Directors ; it will contain eighty bed-rooms, and adjoin the terminus 
at Elillamey ; but the hotels which border the Lake will always possess 
superior attractions for guests. 

To one of these hotels, therefore, we may imagine the Tourist safely 
transferred by one of the cars attendant on each — always " in waiting" in 
the town. He has driven through the crowd of idlers and beggars ever 
round the coaches, and effectually escaped out of reach of such annoyances — 
sad drawbacks upon enjoyments derivable from " the Lakes." * 

In Killamey, there are but few objects for the Tourist to inspect* The 
unfinished Roman Catholic Chapel reads a lesson against attempting too 
much with limited means ; it is little more than an unfinished ruin, although 
its cost thus far has been very great. It was designed by the late archi- 
tect Pugin. Of a very opposite character is a building which stands 
on an adjacent hill, and commands the most beautiful prospects of the 
district : it is the Lunatic Asylum — a gigantic structure, made apparently 

* These drawbacks are, howerer, dailj becoming less and less ; the workhouse shelters a large 
proportion of the rery poor ; emigration has removed some ; but, alas I disease and ftmlne hare so 
thinned the pauper impulation that, now>a-da^ one has to lo6k about for confirmation of the (rid 
anecdotes of Irish misery and rags. At all erents beggary, as a source of annoyance, is so groatly 
diminished as to be scarcely noticeable. 
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to "aooommodate" half the oounty. The oost here must have been im- 
mense; but "goyemment" paid it The building has been erected by 
Sir Thomas Deane, and it does high credit to his skill. He is not, we 
presume, responsible for its size ; and he does not undertake that it shall 
be fnll of guests. 

Before the Tourist leaves the neighbourhood, however, the workhouse 
should be inspected : it is at once a most painful and a most gratify- 
ing sight; our visit was paid not on one of the public days, but the 
master courteously conducted us through it. The whole of the arrange- 
ments seemed to be as near perfection as they could be: the wards, 
the dormitories especially, were so dean and neat and well provided, 
that the most festidious lady would hardly hesitate to dine in the one, 
or to sleep in the other; the ventilation is admirable; the clothing good; 
the food wholesome and abundant ; and a sufficiency of employment is found 
in grinding flour, and in manufacturing the various articles used in the house. 
On leaving it, our only marvel was that any of the destitute poor remain out 
of it, to endure the want and misery of their own wretched hovels ; and it is 
only due to the master and matron of the Eillamey workhouse to say that their 
general character for humanity, consideration, and good management, in all 
respects, was fully borne out by the examination it was our task to institute. 

Previous to the year 1838, there was no sort of provision for the destitute 
poor in Ireland ; the halt, the maimed, and the blind, the afflicted of all 
diseases, the aged, and the infant, were left entirely to private charity ; 
those who know Ireland, know that charity is there a fountain that is never 
dry ; among the poor it is considered the most solemn and sacred of all 
duties — ^next to that to God ! — superstition was called to the aid of nature, 
and to turn away the hungry, or refuse shelter to the houseless wanderer, 
was considered to evoke a curse imder which no one could thrive. No 
worse a character could be given to any one than that " he was a hard man 
to the poor." But it was a disgrace to civilisation that the highways and 
by-ways were crowded with the destitute of aU ages, of whom the state took 
no charge, and to whom the legislature had never given a thought. This 
evil exists no longer. 
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Let us now imagine the Tourist, taking " his ease at his inn/' called 
upon to determine how his time may be most pleasantij and most profitably 
expended. We shall endeaYour to guide him in his resolve ; first supplying 
him with some information respecting the wonderful and most beautiful 
district in which he is for a time located. 

The Lakes of Killamey are three in number : the Lower Lake, the 
Upper Lake, and the Middle, or Torc Lake. In reality, however, the 
three must be considered as one; for they are divided only by narrow 
channels, the passage between the lower and middle lakes being, indeed, 
only of a bridge's breadth.* They are situated in the centre of a range of 
lofty mountains, among which are Carran Tuel and Mangerton, the former 
the highest in L*eland.t The mountains that run directly from the water 
are dotted with evergreen tree-shrubs and magnificently grown forest-trees, 
reaching from the base almost to the summit. This, indeed, forms one of the 
leading peculiarities of Killamey.^ 

» ** The Lake consists of three distinct bodies of water : of these, the first, which is called the 
Upper Lake, lies embosomed amidst the moimtidns ; the others, situated at the exterior base of 
the chain, are boonded at one side alone by moimtains ; and in the opposite direction they open to 
a cultivated oomitry, whose surfiftce is diverrifled by innumerable hills. The two last divisions are 
nearly upon the same level, and lie contiguous to each other, being separated merely by a narrow 
poitnsula (MrcBoes) and some small islands (Bbiokbbh and Dinis), between which there are 
channete passable fpr boats; but tiie Upper Lake stands three miles distant, at the head of a 
navigable river, wUch-flows through a romantic valley or defile (thb Long Ranoc). Near the 
termination of its course this river divides into two branches, one of which flows peaceably into 
the Bay of Glena, on the Great or Lower Lake ; the other, forcing its way through a rocky 
channel, issues with considerable impetuosity into the Bliddle Lake, under the woods of Dinis 
Idand." (Wblb.) Tbia river sepamttes alter passing the ** Old Weir Bridge." 

t Beigfats of the principal meuntains florroonding the Lakes: — 

Carran Tuel 8414 fiset. 

Mangerton S756 

Torc Mountain 1764 

Eagle's Nest 1103 

Dev!l*s Punch Bowl 86QS 

Purple Mountain S789 

Toomies 8600 

Hie only mountaina that actually rise fhnaa the Lake are Tore, Olena, and TooDde8,-^ihe Porfde 
Mountate ascends behind the latter. Between Toomies and the water's edge there is a consider- 
able timet of fertile ground under cultivation. Mangerton and Carran T«el are distant firom Kil- 
lamey, tite Ibnner about tfavee miles, and the latter about ten. 

X The antumn months are generally recommended for vWting Killamey, chiefly because the 
tints of foliage are then more varied; but to our minds this attraction ill compensates for the 
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The Tounsty on approaching the Lakes, is at once strnck by the singa- 
lariiy and the varietjof the foliage in the woods that clothe the hills by which 
on all sides they are surrounded. The effect produced is noyel, striking, and 
beautiful ; and is caused chiefly by the abundant mixture of the tree-shrub 
(^arbutus unedo*) with the forest trees* The arbutus grows in nearly all 
parts of Ireland ; but nowhere is it found of so large a size, or in such rich 
luxuriance, as at Killamey. The extreme western position, the mild and 
humid atmosphere, (for, in Ireland, there is fact as well as fancy in the poef s 
image— 

*' Thy suns with doabtftil gleam. 
Weep while they riie,**) 

and the rarity of frosts, contribute to its propagation, and nurture it to an 
enormous growth, far surpassing that which it attains in any part of Great 
Britain ; although, even at Killamey, it is never of so great a size as it is 
found clothing the sides of Mount Athos. In Dinis Island there is a tree, 
the stem of which is seven feet in circumference, and its height is in propor- 
tion, being equal to that of an ash-tree of the same girth which stands near it. 
There are several others nearly as large, and we believe one or two still 
larger. Alone, its character is not picturesque : the branches are bare, long, 
gnarled, and crooked ; presenting in its wild state a remarkable contrast to 
its trim, formal, and bush-like figure in our cultivated gardens. Mingled 
with other trees, however, it is exceedingly beautiful ; . its bright green 
leaves happily mixing with the Hght or dark drapery of its neighbours — 
the elm and the ash, or the holly and the yew, with which it is almost inva- 
riably intermixed. It strikes its roots apparently into the very rocks — ^thus 
filling up spaces that would otherwise be barren spots in the scenery. Its 
beauti^ berries, when arrived at maturity, are no doubt conveyed by the 

shortnefls of the days. We liave visitecl the Lakes at three different seasons— in April, in Jane, 
and in September. The Lakes may be seen to great advantage so early as May or June ; whoi, 
according to a common saying, Iidsfidlen is covered with snow— i. e. the hawthorns are in fiill 
bloom. This tree blooms most luzoriantly at Killamey, and grows to an amaringalae. Li th» 
demesne of Lord Kenmare there is one tree of such prodigious growth, that we imagine fire hun- 
dred men might stand under its branches. 

* Pliny says it is called *' Unedo,** because, having eaten one, yon will never desfare to eat 
•Qother. It is said, however, that an agreeable wine is made from the berry in the south of 
Europe. 



birds, who feed Bpon tiiem, to tike 
Imghia of inaccesmble numutain^ 
where they readily Tegetate in atna^ 
tiona almoflt destitate of soiL* Its 
most remarkable pecoliaritf is, that 
the flower (not unlike the lily of the 
Tallc^) and the fimit — ripe and nu- 
ripe — are fbnnd at the same tiine, 
tt^ether, on the aame tree. The 
ben; has an insipid, though not nn* 
pleasant taste, is nearly roimd, and 
resemUea. in colour the wood-straw- 
beny ; whence its common name — 
the Btrawberry-tree. It appcara to 
the greatest advantage in October, 
when it is oovered with a profosion 
of flowers in diooping dusters, and 
scarlet berries of the lest year ; and 
TBI unnrri. when its gay green is strongly con- 

trasted with the brown and yellow tints which antomn has gi^en to its 
neighbonis. It is said that, although now fbnnd universally in Ireland, and 
more especially in the counties of Cork and Kerry, it ia not a native of the 
soil, but was introduced into the countiy by Spanish mmtks, t 

■ A wortbj gsntlsnun with whmi m osmencd, Id nbiaiM tc tbi> peonlUritf, oodunitled ■ 
gmoine bull ; " IC jwi go la KUUnHV. lia than jnmll »■ Natdu— lAt ins frirtixg •jax olVba 
iolidrMk- 

t On tbli polDt, homrar, botanlita m much AiUsd In opiiiloa. We lum had oppontmltl« 
of c^iuQltiDE tvo of the meet ambieDI hi Intiod. B^oiwiro an (old, ** TJion It not Ibe 1«it 
doubt of ita belDg troky IndlgoDoiu ; fbr It la foimd gtowlii^ on tba wild decUvlllu of GleoguUf, 
and bordoring min; of th* little mnmt^ longlu la ths mnotA paru of Korrj, which Rill remahi 
In a Rato of almoR primitiTo natnTe." Sy the other we an informed, " Touching the arhulua, 
my oplDlon iji. that eJthou^ oow growing ipaataQeonjly aroond Klllatue;, partldalu-lj on llmo- 

im fipftin bjr the monkL Inlfl&Uenln the ilxth oenturr wm a place of great wealth; 
1 valuable proente wen corutantlj 
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Of the arbutus wood a Tariety of toys are made at SLillamey, for which 
there is oonsiderable sale to idsitors anxious to retain some palpable remi- 
niscence of the beautiful lakes. The Tourist will not have passed many 
hours at his inn before a £ur messenger from one of the " arbutus factories" 
makes her appearance, and with winning looks and wiling words endeavours 
to effect sales from the full basket she carries with hen The arbutus wood 
— ^and, Teiy surely, the wood of other trees, such as the yew, the holly, and, 
above all, the bog-oak — ^has been converted by the craftsman into a vast 
variety of items— card-cases, needle-boxes, paper-cutters, silk-winders, and 
so forth; and sometimes into objects of magnitude—such as tables, writing- 
desks, and work-boxes. They are manufactured with considerable skill and 
neatness, and are very pretty specimens of the various woods produced in 
the neighbourhood — ^which it would be a serious reproach to any Tourist to 
leave without having procured a few of these indubitable proo& that he has 
been where Nature has made a garden of her own for her own self.* 

The charm of XiUamey Lakes, however, does not consist in the varied 
graces of foliage, the grandeur of encompassiug mountains, the number of 
green or rocky islands, the singularly fantastic character of the island-rocks, 
the delicate elegance of the shores, the perpetual occurrence of bays, but in 
the wonderful variety produced by the combination of their attractions, 
which, together, give to the scenery a character inconceivably fascinating — 
such as the pen and pencil are utterly incompetent to describe. The 
shadows from the mountains, perpetually changing, produce a variety of 
which there can be no adequate conception ; insomuch that the very same 
spot shall present a different aspect twenty times within a day. Assuredly, 
they £eu: surpass in natural beauty aught that Nature has supplied elsewhere 
in Great Britain ; for, with scarcely an exception, the devoted worshippers 

* The Tourist, howorer, ought to neein a hint that he will be ezpeoted to pejfor theae pretty 
thing! in proportion to the iiwnnied length of his purse; and that if it be not a rerj long one, ha 
will do well to hesitate befbre he agrees to the prioes first asked. There are five estaUishmente 
in Killamey for the sale of these tayu. The principal is that which Ifr. Egan condncts; he giTea 
emplojment during the wiiole year to fifteen or sixteen hands, and hasalwajs a large supply ready 
for the efaoioe of the Tourist; manwflirturing not only articles in arbutus and yew, but of the black 
oak« Ibund so frequently in the Irish bogs. The other shops are conducted by O'Connor, Crimndn, 
Egan, uid the widow GonneU. Almost as a matter of course every Toucist takes home with him 
iome of these pleasant memorials ci Killamey. 
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of Loch Katrine, and the fervid admirers of the northern English Lakes, 
have yielded the palm to ^ose of Killamey ; some^ however, having qua- 
lified the praise thej bestow npon " the pride of Ireland,'' by admitting only 
that *' the three lakes, considered as one— which they may naturally be, 
lying so close to each other — are, together, more important than any one of 
the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland."* A glance at the map will 
show, as we have intimated, that the three are separated but by very 
narrow channels, and that two of them have scarcely any perceptible 
division. They have, nevertheless^ very distinctive diaracteristics : the 
Lower Lake is studded with islands, nearly all being richly clothed with 
evergreens ; the Upper Lake is remarkable for its wild magnificence, the 
mountains completely enclosing it ; and the Middle Lake is conspicuous for 
a happy mingling of both — ^not inferior to the one in grace and beauty, or 
to the other in majestic grandeur. 

The romantic beauty of the Eillamey Lakes were celebrated years ago. 
In a very ancient poem they are classed as *' the tenth wonder " of Ireland. 
The Irish name ia Loch Lene — ^* the Lake of Learning," according to some 
authorities — a name by which it is still recognised among the peasantry, 
and which it is presumed to have derived from the number of ** boddsh 
monks," by whom its monasteries of Inisfallen, Mucross, and Aghadoe were 
at one time crowded.! The Lakes are formed and supplied by numerous 

* Such is the admission of Mr. Wordsworth in a letter we had the honour to receive from him 
on the subject ; and he adds, '* I haTe more than once ezpreased an opinion that the coaatj of 
Kerry, so nobfy indented with hays of the Atlantic Ocean, and poesessing a climate so favoorable 
for vegetation, along with its nurantains and inland waters, mi^ without ii^Justiee be pronounced 
in point of scenery the finest portion of the British Islands." Sir David WUkie, writing in 1885, 
the year oi his visit, refers to ** the three lakes, that for beauty and grandeur I have never seen 
surpassed :" and we have the authority of Miss Edgeworth for saying that Sir Walter Scott ** con- 
sidered the Upper Lake the grandest slg^t he had ever seen—except Loch Lomond." SpiUane 
(the bqgler), who was in the boat with the memorable party, told us that Sir Walter Boott 
appeared ill ; scarcely made a remark the whole day ; and expressed his admiration only cmce — 
when the boat was close to Dinis Island, where the waters of the three lakes meet ; then he ex- 
claimed, " Ah, this is beantiflil r 

t Concerning the signification of the word ** Lene," etymologists are tar frmn agreeing. By 
many it is ooi\Jectnred to refer to the ancient learned repute of the religions house at Inisfidlen; 
but Sir William Betham thinks the word** Lean "signifies a swampy plain, and that the lake was 
so called as being on the borders of a swamp, which a large portion of the north shore undoubtedly 
iSb— WnnoBU. -n 




minor lakes that exist in the snironnding mountains, and may be described as 
an immense reservoir for the several rivers that also flow into them, having 
received on their v^ay the waters of innumerable tribntary streams. The 
only outlet for the waters thns collected is the narrow and rapid river 
Lanne— « channel along which they proceed to the Atlantic through the 
beautiful bay of Dingle. The origin of these lakes, covering an extensive 
Talley, is, therefore, self-evident ; but fiction has assigned to them one of a 
far less obvious nature ; for, as will be readily supposed, the scene is full of 
wild legends and marvellous traditions, harmonising with the poetical cha- 
racter of the locality. 

The legends which account for the existence of the Lakes vary in some 
respects; but all have one common source — the neglecting to close the 
entrance to an enchanted fountain, which caused an inundation, and covered, 
in a single night, hsi and fertile fields, and houses, and palaces, with water. 
One of them attributes the misfortune to the daring impiety of an 
O'Donoghue, who, full of scepticism and veine, scorned the tradition which 
doomed to destruction the person who should displace the stone over the 
well-head, and resolved to expose its falsity by removing it to his castle : 
his subjects, vdth whom his word was law, awaited the result in fear and 
trembling — all but his favourite jester, who fled to the summit of a neigh* 
bouring mountain. When the morning sun broke, he looked down into the 
valley, and saw nothing but a broad sheet of water. Another legend throws 
the responsibility of the avdul event on a fair young peasant girl, who was 
wont to meet her lover — a stranger ignorant of the mystic spell — ^by the 
fountain-side. One night they were lulled to sleep by the music of its 
flow ; at daybreak the girl awoke screaming " The well ! the well ! " It 
was too late ; the water was rushing forth, and overtook them as they ran. 
They were drowned, and involved in their fate the inhabitants of the whole 
district. 

The legends all agree, however, that the men and women who then 
peopled the lovely valley did not perish, but still exist beneath the lake ;. 
where the O'Donoghue continues to lord it over his people, living in his 
gorgeous palace, surrounded by fidthfol Mends and devoted followers, and 
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enjoying the delights of feasting, dancing, and music, as fully as he did upon 
the dry land. Many a time and oft, as by the banks of the Lake 

** The fUherman strays 
When the olear-cold ere 's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other daya 
In the wave beneath him shining.** 

The Lakes are understood to be thirty miles in circumference; the 
distance between the two extreme points — ^the entrance to the River Laune 
and the extreme end of the Upper Lake — ^being about eleven miles, (includ- 
ing the " Long Bange," about three miles,) the greatest widtk being about 
two miles and a half. In the Upper Lake there are several islands, but 
none of large size ; in Tore Lake there are only two, and they are small ; 
while the Lower Lake oontainS| of islands and island-rocks, upwards of 
thirty.* 

The principal river which supplies the Lakes — ^the Flesk — rises in the 
mountain, and enters the Lower Lake at Cahimane. Contributions to its 
waters are made also by the Deenab and several tributary mountain streams ; 
the principal of which are those from the Devil's Punch-bowl in Man- 
gerton^ forming, in its progress, the Tore Waterfall ; that from the summit 
of Glena, which forms O'SuUivan's Cascade ; and that from the mountain, 
which forms the Cascade of Derricunnihy. A huge supply is also contri- 
buted by the river that flows through the Black Valley, and enters at the 
extreme end of the Upper Lake. 

These points^ we merely glance at in commencing our tour ; but each 
and all of them being leading objects of interest and attraction, we shall be 
called upon, more minutely to describe, when arranged under the ** heads ** 
to which they properly belong. 

* The exact length and breadth of the three lakes are as follows :-^ 

Length of Lower Lake 5| miles English. 

Greatest Breadth 2| „ „ 

Length of Tore Lake 1| » » 

Greatest Breadth | „ „ 

Length of Upper Lake ^h ** »* 

Greatest Breadth f „ „ 

This statement, although it differs much.from former estimates, andyergr largelj^fioom the populai 

notion, may be relied upon as perfectly accurate. 
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Let US, then, arrange the mode in which the Tourist can best diTide his 
time, so as to see all he ought to see, and that to the best advantage. 
We shall first express a hope that his visit to Killamey will not be a hurried 
one— -to see, merely that he may say he *' has seen," the greatest of the many 
natural beauties of Ireland. He may, indeed, have a vague notion that it is 
a very wonderful and a very beautiful place, by rushing through Dunloe 
Gap, and rowing &om point to point of the Lakes, Upper and Lower ; and 
there are Tourists in abundance who have given themselves no longer time 
to do the subject justice.* But if he desire to receive enjoyment inconceivably 
fresh and powerful, and to estimate really and truly the vast beauty and 
mighty magnificence of the locality, his stay must be extended to a week. A 
week will enable him to examine the whole scene fully and justly; but it is 
well to add, that time much more prolonged may be profitably expended ; 
that every day will exhibit some new feature ; and it is certain that the 
more the Lakes are examined, the more they will gratify and the more they 
will astonish. 

The plan we propose is to devote five days to the lakes ; and we 
shall draw out what we conceive to be the best order of proceeding — ^pre- 
mising, however, that much may be seen in one day, a good deal in two 
DAYS, nearly every prime object of interest in three days, the whole in 
FOUR DAYS ; and the whole, with the addition of several striking matters in 

* Unhappily Sir Walter Soott was one of these. His stay in ELillarney was only for a day; 
consequently he could have had no conception of the vast store of grandeur and beauty which a 
so!)onm of a week might have opened to him. The lakes, therefbre, have ]»oftted little by his 
rapid row over their surftce. There is a rumour that Sir Walter left KUlamey suddenly, in con- 
sequence of the unoourteous reftisal of a gentleman in the neighbourhood to entertain him with a 
" stag hunt "— on the ground of political diflferences. Mr. Lockhart, indeed, in his ** Memoirs of 
Scott," by some singular mistake, gives currency to the opinion— lo discreditable to Irish courtefly 
and so opposed to the almost constitutional bias of Irish gentlemen. We felt convinced that so 
humiliating a circumstance never occurred, and took some pains to be enabled to set the matter 
right. The rumour, although very general, is without the slightest foundation. Miss Edgeworth, 
who accompanied Sir Walter to KiUamey, writes us, that ** their party did not visit Killamey ex- 
pecting a stag hunt ; on the contrary, before they arrived there, they heard on their progress that 
the master of the hounds had Just died. And," she adds, ** before any one knew we had arrived 
we were gone ; for Sir Walter was so tied to time, that we oould not remain another day." Miss 
Edgeworth's memory of the eircomstance is borne out by that of her dster, who writes us, ** 1 
remember being told, as we drove £nto KlUamey, that we should have no stag hunt, as the master 
>of the hounds had died that momiiig." 
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the neigKbourhood, in five days. This five days' tour, then, we shall take 
the visitor, appending such hints as may be requisite for the benefit of those 
who can dedicate to the purpose only days one, two, three, or four.* 

FiBST Day. — ^The Kenmare-road ; Lough Luis-ca^nagh ; Upper Lake ; 

Derrycunnihy Waterfall ; Tore Waterfidl; Demesne 
of Mucross ; Dinis Island ; Mucross Abbey. 

Second Day. — ^The Ascent of Carran Tuel, or Mangerton. 

Thibd Day. — ^Aghadoe ; Gap of Dunloe ; the Upper Lake ; Long Kange ; 

Eagle's Nest ; Weir Bridge ; Tore Lake ; Lower Lake ; 
Glena. 

Fourth Day. — ^The Islands and the Shores of the Lower Lake. 

Fifth Day. — Objects of Minor Importance in the Vicinity of the Lakes ; 

Various Views, &c., &c. 

Our plan is to visit and examine the beautiM and interesting objects 
around the Lakes ; to point out those which ought to be seen, and to indicate 
those that may be seen if time will sanction a proper scrutiny. 

A primary and a veiy necessary step, however, for those who desire to 
see the Lakes in perfection, and to comprehend titeir beauties thoroughly, 
will be the selection of a Guide — up Mangerton or Carran Tuel, and 
through Dunloe Gap, indeed, his aid is absolutely essential — ^for without it 
the Tourist would not only be in danger of losing his way, but would be 
subjected to many annoyances from which the forethought of a guide 
will relieve him. Upon this subject we ask awhile the patience of our 
readers. 

Irish guides are, as our readers will imagine, the most amusing fellows 
in the world ; always ready to do anything, explain any matter ; go any- 

* It win be obvioiu, however, thmt to laj down a route that will answer in all cases is quite out 
of the qoestkm, it must be so continoaUy inflooioed by eircumstaaces, especially by the state ci 
the weather. Our own plan satisfies as better than any other,— and we obtained several ftom com- 
petent guides. When the Tourist has determined the length of time he will give to pleasure, he 
will do weU to consult the landlord of the hotel, and arrange with the guide, how that time may 
be best turned to account. Much may be done from sunrise to twilight of a summer-day. 
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"where ; for if the Tourist proposes a trip to the moon, they will undertake to 
lead the way— '< Bedad he will, wid all de pleasure in life." They are 
invariably heart-anxious to please ; sparing no personal exertion ; enduring 
willingly the extreme of fiEttigue ; carrying as much luggage as a pack- 
horse ; familiar, but not intrusive; never out of temper; never wearied of 
either walking or talking ; and generally full of humour. They enliven the 
dreariest road by their wit, and are, of course, rich in old stories ; some they 
hear, others they coin, and occasionally make a strange hodge-podge of 
history — ^working a volume of wonders out of a solitary fact. If they some- 
times exact more than is in " the bond," they do it with irresistible suavity. 
The guides of all countries extort ; the Irish guide does so only by " laving 
it to your honour." 

But our especial business, now, is with the Killamey guides, and truly 
their name is " Legion ,*" every child, boy or girl, from the time it is able to 
crawl over the door-step, seems to have a strong natural instinct to become 
a guide — to climb, or rather trot up Mangerton, and round the Devil's 
Punch-bowl ; or, what is still worse for the traveller, disturb the solemnity 
of the Eagle's Nest, when it reverberates to Spillane's bugle, by the piping 
treble of their importunities that you will drink goat's milk, taste poteen, 
or eat wild strawberries. 

Our pleasantest memories of Killamey are associated with those of a 
guide— Sir Richard Courtenay * — ^who now sleeps in the mid-aisle of Mu- 
cross. His picture, although that of a hero gone by, may be worth retaining, 
for it is a picture of a class in the old times ; his successors being far less 

* By what means he obtained hla dignity we oonld never learn ; but the knight had once the 

honour of conducting a Viceroy to the top of Mangerton, where the peer and the peasant being 

both literally '* in the douds," the latter, at least, descended to mid-earth a much more important 

personage than he was when he commenced the ascent^and ever afterwards with plain Richard 

Courtenay it was 

** Good den, Sn Bichard." 

It will interest and amuse those who have visited the Giant's Causeway, to compare and con- 
trast the guides there with those at KiUamey. In the north, they are singularly matters of fact; 
all their " dlsooorse** is learned. They tell you what Doctors This and That said of That and This, 
and school you with science upon some learned ** authority.** In Killamey, on the contrary, they 
are aU imaginative ; fiill of rich fancies and fhiitful in the inventive fiiculty. They are lively and 
merry withal, and infinitely more pleasant companions than their fellows of the north. 
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" IriE^" flud miLolL n 



e refined, alUtoogh with infinitely leas of hnmotii'. 
Note his peculiar hat 
— not qnite a "can- 
been," although the 
monntaiii blasts hare 
materially changed 
its shape since it was 
" a bran-new beftTer j" 
his Binall keen grey 
eyes ; his loose good- 
natuted mouth, that 
peuTH fourth in abun- 
dance courteous, if not 
courtly phrases, and 
prOBDunces scraps of 
French with the 
true pronnnciatioa 
of an actual native 
— of Kerry ; for 
Sir Richard, having 
mixed in good so- 
ciety, " parley-Toos" 
as well as bows with 
the grace of a. tra- 
velled gentleman. 
His coat was cer- 
tainly not made by a 
Stniz, nor his brogue 
by a Hoby ; but the 
meza suits well with 
his healthy and sunburnt countenance, and the shoes are a fitting match for 
limbs that have boms him a thousand times up the steep and high mountain 
ofMongertoa. Alas! Ihe Tourist who has ej:perienced his oonrtccy will miss 
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bim now from his accustomed places: they will not fiul to pay him a tribute 
of remembrance as they stand beside the gravestone which covers his remains, 
in holy Mucross, every spot of which knew his footsteps welL 

Honour, then, to the memory of pleasant " Sir Bichard f and if now en- 

« 

listed in the troop of OT)onoghne, the '* good people" themselves may listen 
with delight to the <* laagends " with which he was familiar, and follow him, 
without dread, through every 

** Gton and boaky dell" 

of their delicious dominions. But our business is with the living guides 
who have succeeded him. Several of these are attached to each hotel; and 
it is not ''etiquette" to retain the services of " strangers to the house." At 
the " Victoria" yon are presented to *' Old Spillane," his two sons, Stephen 
and John, (all famous buglers ; the first-named has been, par excellence, the 
bugler of Killamey for half a century). Miles Mac Sweeney (a capital guide 
in all respects, and an excellent angler), Jerry Clifford, Maurice Clissane, 
Jerry Olavine, and Thady Minahan (also a good angler). At the Lake Hotel 
you have your choice of Gandsey (son of the far-famed piper, who is an 
admirable bugler), the O'Connors, father and son (both capital guides), Kerry 
O'Leary — a diminished copy of the guides of old times, who will dance, sing, 
and drink with the best of his predecessors — 

** The flnest gnide that ever joa see. 
Who knows every place of ouroaltjr **— 

Florry Donoghue, James Cronin (also a bugler), and especially, and above all, 
Jack Lowney, who has universally obtained and earned the cognomen of 
" Happy Jack," a pleasant companion, a valuable attendant, and a reason- 
ably good bugler, as well as an experienced angler. At the Mucross Hotel, 
you have John Connor (a bugler), Thomas Fahey (a bugler), Edward 
Dumas, a kind, considerate, and attentive fellow, with but one arm ; and 
John Lyons, '' the Captain of Mangerton," an excellent guide in aU respects, 
whom we cordially recommend as combining the indescribable manner of 
the old, with the respectful courtesy of the new, race. At Tore View Hotel 
you are to select either John Duggan (a bugler), Denis Lowney (the brother 
of " Happy Jack"), and a few others with whose names we are not familiar. 
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There is one of these guides, however, whose name we may not pass with 
but a single word of comment. The guide for whom all parties now inquire 
— and ought to inquire — ^is Stephen Spillane. Stephen is, perhaps, better 
fitted for the new, than he would have been for the old, order of things ; for 
he is of new, rather than of old, Ireland ; a young man of good education, a 
teetotaller, and, although quite as courteous and actively obliging as his 
predecessors, he is acquainted with none of the " tricks" which, it must be 
confessed, have given their renown to Irish guides. He is a good angler, 
plays a bugle second only to his fstther, and, in addition to being exceedingly 
well read in the history of the district, he is familiar with all the legends con- 
cerning which the Tourist should be anxious to hear. We consider, indeed, 
that Stephen Spillane is an acquisition to Killamey ; and rejoice that, if the 
fun, and frolic, and ** rollicking" of the guide are daily becoming more and 
more matters of history, in their successors we find greater intelligence sup- 
plying the place of wit ; and at least as much civility, attention, and zeal.* 

John Spillane, the brother of Stephen, is also one upon whom all depend- 
ence may be placed for courtesy, and general knowledge of the several 
matters concerning which Tourists will desire to be informed. He is also 
well acquainted with " the legends," and tells a story with point and effisct. 
He inherits the family quality of musical taste, and is of course a master 
of the bugle. The father has in a great degree retired from " professional" 
labour : he has been during a long life esteemed and respected by all who 
knew him ; and has been the '* companion " of nearly all the celebrities who 
have visited the Lakes within the last fifty or sixty years. 

In " the town," visitors must take their chance for guides ; but, as we 
have iatimated, they will never be at a loss for one. Those, however, will be 
fortunate at Killamey who are lucky enough to obtain a good ** body-guard." 
Candidates for the anticipated honour and emolument will present them- 
selves at every turn, chattering eagerly—- of all sizes and ages, prompt to 
display their accomplishments, and set themselves off to the best advantage. 

* Stoidten BpUlane it alio a M)m«wh«k eztenslTe dealer in ** Kerry eattle ;** and ereiy year, 
when ** the season '* is over at Killamey, he risits England to delirer the " orders ** he has received 
finom visitors to the Lakes. His integrity and general good oondnct have nuMle him the conlidant 
of all vho have dealings in this way. 
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THE FIRST DAY. 



UR" Firat Day's Tonr will be to the Upper Lake, com- 
mencing at Lough LolB-ca-'nagli, tiience to Derricannihy 
Wnteriall ; thence to the Tore WsterfUl ; and thence to 
Mncross Demesne and Abbey. 

We adapt this course, because those who visit Eil- 

Olengaiiff will take all these objects in their rente, and 

me of the allotted days to be given to the Lakes. It 

iauB, however, Ihat those who arrive by raihwad will have 

backwards ;" and once again we ventm« to warn the 

ot to let his expectations be weakened if he find the 

ronte less surpassingly' beaQtifol than he had anticipated. If he 

t«nr from Olengariff " all the way," he will have made a long day's joraney ; 

bat it will be otherwise if the previous night has been passed at Kenmare ; 

for the Lakes may be said to commence midway between that town and 

KJUamey. Midway, therefore,~that is to say, jost ten miles from either 

town, — we shall now plaxie the Touriat. 

lust at the place we refer to is a small lake — Longh Luis-ca-nagh. It 
lies in a little valley, through which the road nma. It is withoat trees, and 
almost without nnderwood ; denuded even of the broom, the bramble, and 
the fiirze ; indeed, all the minor lakes about Kerry have the same barren 
and naked character. Scarcely is it passed, however, and a small steep 
ascended, when the gbry of the Upper Lake Irarsts upon ns. The spectotor 
is startled by the sudden prospect to which a few steps introdnce him ; he is 
totally unprepared for the wonderftil sublimity of the scene — taken in almost 
at a glance. Ha stands on the summit of a lofty hill— yet a mole-hill com- 
pared to the mountains that surround him ; below, winding about the valley, 
is " the Upper Lake," so narrow and tortuous, and so diminished by distance, 
that at first aght it seems nothing more than one of its tributary rivers. 
Far away, between Tore and Glena, which from this point appear to jut 
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out, and OHBune the aspect of mpporten to Tast, but ever open, gate*, a 
glimpse is canglit of die Lower Lake, and of the hill crowned by a modem 



caatle, Qiat looks down upon it« Eastern border. Immediately pnahing oat, 
as it were, before as, on our path, is "tbe drooping monntajn" — Cromagloun 
— themost rough and n^ed of all the guardians of the Lakes. To the left 
aie the moontalns — outskirts of the eternal Reeks — tliBt shnt in Dnnloe Gap. 
The whole of the Upper Lake is fully and amply seen ; the eye traces the 
twisting channel, — "the Long Bange,"— that connects it with its sister 
Lakes ; numbers of small isleU are scattered about its surfbce ; and in the 
lar-off glimpse of a broad sheet of watei^-the Lower Lake — we obtain the 
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foretaste of a banquet — abundant, healthfdl, and delicions. But if the 
Upper Lake,— considered as a lake, merelj, — ib calculated, as we think it is, 
to disappoint at first, it is grand beyond conception, and certainly far sur- 
passes its more beautifdl sisters in the wild magnificence and stem sublimity 
of Nature. From the point we are describing, this peculiar characteristic 
is not perhaps so striking as it will be when we descend more into the valley. 
And let us descend : — ^presently we reach "the Constabulary Barrack," from 
a spot adjacent to which there is another glorious view. We haye been 
watching, from the height, the road that runs past it, and have marvelled how 
it can convey us down the steep : tracing it closely, however, we perceive 
that it travels round two or three jutting rocks, covered with the richest 
foliage ; a peep at it may be had every now and then ; at length it is seen, 
deeply below, skirting the borders of the Lough. We shall reach it anon, 
and be on level ground ; but not until we have made at least a score of 
pauses, sprung as often off and on the car, and mounted some tiny hillock to 
feast upon the prospect once again. We reach the Tunnel at length ; and 
the mountain is at our back. We shall have to dimb no other while this 
day lasts. Here we are in the centre of Beauty's attractions only ; the road 
is overhung by huge rocks ; but each of them is richly clothed — some with 
huge forest trees, others with the lighter and gayer arbutus ; while, at the 
bases of all, spring up gigantic weeds in marvellous luxuriance, fed perpetually 
by the dear water that oozes through every crevice, forming here and there 
miniature cataracts, bearing down tiny pebbles to deposit by the road side. 
So, on we go — ^now and then peeping, through breaks in the foliage, at the 
bleak hills opposite, and occasionally crossing a bridge, under which rushes a 
rapid river. One of them, on its way into the lake, forms the Cascade of 
Derricunnihy ; and this the Tourist must delay to visit A by-road of about 
a quarter of a mile leads to it. We soon hear its roar, and ere long mark its 
foam ascending above the trees. It is beautiful — ^very beautiful — and its 
beauty is enhanced by the charming character of the locality in which it is 
placed. A little rustic bridge crosses the narrow river, and leads to a cul- 
tivated garden, where a cottage — ^Hyde's Cottage — formerly stood. The 
cottage is gone, but the garden remains ; and never have we seen shrubs of 
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fl]i«Tgrowt)i. The ritododendmiH have mimnted almost into fiirest trees, and 
were literally covered with giant bloasoms. A tangled path, OTerahadowed 
bf the arlnitns, holl j, yew, and hazel, leads to the cascade. It is iik&rior to 
that of Tore, vhich we are now approaching ; and we leave it, therefore, 
undescribed. 

A short distance farther, and we reach the entrance to the long and 
narrow promontory, called " Coleman's Ejo," a promontory which, stretch- 
ing ont into the Lake, compresses it, and produces the channel known as the 
Long Bonge. At some convenient place in this vicinity, let the Tourist 
stop and look hack. A rude diagram may convey some idea of the localit}' 
in which he stands. 



No fewer than twelve of the monntains are within ken; he may seethe 
summits of them all by merely looking right and left, over his shoulder. 
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Periiaps it would be difficult to find, in Qie whole district, a single spot that 
can Aunisli bo grand and accurate an idea of tlie peculiarities of KiUamey . 

Tlie rood is continnedjnst above the Lake; but the Lake is hidden, now 
and then, by intervening trees, and thick maaBes of onderwood ; at length, 
we are opposite the " Eagle's Nest," a crag^ rock CKoa this point of view j 
we shall see it bettor when rowing throngh the Long Range. 

A mile or bo, and we reach a small mountain rivnlet, trickling down the 

sides of the natural wall, that makes the land boundaiy of the road ; the 

Lakes and their connecting river fbrm it on the other side. This streamlet ia 

" the Lene," said (upon what evidence we cannot tell) to have given, in days 

of old, a name to the Great Lake. To point ont all the scenic beauties that 

occor along this course is oat of the qnestion. This mnat be the task of the 

guide. He will not hnrry you, if yon let him have his own way— as you 

will do, if yon are wise. Once at least in every furlong yon will have to 

stop, and gaze either upon some 

distant object, or some beanty close 

within your ken ; noting where the 

ancient denizens of tbe woods and 

forests — the oak, and yew, and 

I holly of centuries old — are min- 

S gled with the young growths of 

1, yesterday. 

P At length we arrive at the Tore 
Waterfall — the most famous and 
f\ beyond comparison the most grand 
; and beautiful of all the cascades 
' about the Lakes. It stands close to 
" the Lodge," in the demesneof Mr. 
Herbert, lite cascade is a chasm 
between the monntains of Tore 
Tosc wiTEuiLi, and Mangerton : the fyi is be- 

tween uxty and seventy feet The path that leads to it by the side of the 
rushing end brawling cmrent, which conducts it to the Lake, has been 
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judiciously curved, so as to conceal a full view of the fall until the Tisitor is 
immediately imder it ; but the opposite hill has been beautifully planted — 
Art having been smnmoned to the aid of Nature—and the tall young trees are 
blended with the evergreen arbutus, the holly, and a vast variety of shrubs. 
As we advance, the rush of waters gradually breaJks upon the ear, and at a 
sudden turning the cataract is beheld in all its gloiy. And most glorious, in 
truth, it is, seen under any circumstances ; even in the most arid season it 
is beautiful, the white foam breaking over huge rocks, casting the spray to 
inconceivable distances; rushing and brawling along its course into the 
valley; scattering its influences among the long green ferns, and giving 
such prodigious vigour to the wild vegetation it nourishes, that giant weeds 
thicken into underwood along its banks, and here and there meet and join 
across the stream. 

In the hot summer time this waterfall is indeed beautiM ,* but in vdnter 
— or in winter weather — ^its magnificence can scarcely be pictured by the 
imagination. Let not the reader think this poor print can do it ; it conveys 
about as much idea of the grace and grandeur of the Tore Waterfall as a 
single feather can do of the form and plumage of a bird of Paradise. The 
water descends in a broad sheet, and the first fall \a of considerable width ; 
the passage is then narrowed, and another fall occurs ; then follow a suc- 
cession of falls, all rushing and foaming against the mountain sides ; and, 
indeed, almost from the base of the great Ml, until it reaches Tore Lake, the 
river goes leaping from one rock to another. Sitting by its side, it requires 
no great stretch of fancy to believe it a living thing. 

Leaving the waterfall, we resimie our journey, and soon reach the pretty 
village of Cloghreen. Mr. Weld described it, in 1812, as " a decayed 
village." It has, we are happy to say, got rid of this character. At the 
entrance are Eoche's Hotel, " The Herbert Arms," and a reasonably good 
lodging-house — SulHvan's Hotel — lately converted into an "hotel," and 
called " the Mucross." A very elegant little building — ^the village-school — 
has been erected here, at the expense of the Herbert family ; beside it is the 
Post-office. The shops and cottages about are aU neatly built and well-ordered. 
Behind it is a pretty lough, out of which a clear stream runs, and flows 



into tiie lAwer Lalce. On a height immediately abore the Tillage is the 
little chnrch of Killaghie — we believe Qie Bmalleat church in the kingdom. 
In oonttTDctioii it ii very timple, and is obrimuly, with the ezceptioa of 



its tower, of remote antiquity. Wild flowers, of thHohs hoea, grow from the 
walla, and adorn its roof of stone. From thia spot an exIenaiTe and moat 
attractive view may be obtained. 

At the village of Clt^hreen, then, we reet awhile, if our home for a season 
ia tobe either of its two hotels; if we aie proceeding farther, like entoance- 
gate to Mr. Herbert's demesne is close to ns. "niroiigh this gate we most 
pass. But, before we vimt " the Abbey," let ns taJce a ramble tbrong^ the 
demesne ; half-riding and balf-walking ; tor the Tourist will have little 
notion of the distance be has yet to travel before Qie day's work n done — 
a very long distance it will be; althongfa, being now within the demesne, 
he is not again to leave it.* 

BriskMn BrUri, thn^ Dlnte 
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A visit to the Abbey maj be postponed fbr an hour or two. It will be 
improved when tbe eveniiig shades are over it ; tbesanlight is in ill-keeping 
with its sombre character. On, tben, we go, leaving Mucross to the right, 
driving nearly in the middle of the nairow promontory that separates the 
Lower Lake fromi Tore Lake,* and making onr way over Brickeen Bridge 
into Dinis Island. 

The Tonriat, then, will enter at Mncross-gate — open to visitors every 
day — and proceed along " the drive," by which Mr. Herbert, with admirable 
taste, has girdled his beautiAil lake. A poet might liken it to a hnga 
diamond encircled by emeralds ; and surely in the dominions of the Queen, 
for its extent there is nothing to Borpasa it Immediately afLer entering, the 
Abbey to the right, and the deep woodland on the left, are so close and 
sheltered, that you are unprepared for the alternating views of mountain 
and water presented at every turn. 

The peninsnla — which runs out in a line with the Abbey-^iividea the 
two lakes : on the right, glimpaes are perpetually caught of the Lower 
Lake, while on the left the 
prettiest parts of Tore have 
been skilfully brought into 
view ; the monntains, dis- 
tant and near, overhanging 
I all. Passing the " old 
^ mines" (markedon the map) 
^ and the small Lough Doo- 
< lagh, the road runs over 
Brickeen Bridge, a bridge 
of a single arch, connecting 
the peninsula with Brickeen 
uuEUM sBiDui;, Island ; continuing throogh 

this island, another bridge connects it with Binis Island. Here Mr. Her- 
bert has built a pretty, picturesque, and commodious cottage, for the 
• Tore UJie derint Iti rnune bum tha IrUi Tore, "■ "iU boor i" uidMucnrnfrom-Ihe 
pleuul. plut at wild awine." Dlnli la derlTed rrom Dlna-lake, " Uia bailiuiing of tlie vUar," and 
BrfoluvD tnm BriolD, *' tbe pLaca «f aoiaU trout." 
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gratnitoiu nw of vimton. It is fiinuBhed witli emy reqnirito tat their 
eDtertainmentj and tlie honsekeeper, a moat attentiTe and obliging peraoa, 



is ready ■with her friendly greeting and willing service to those who may 
require her attendance i a turf fire being always prepared for that necessary 
portion of an Irish feast — the potatoes; and, moreorer, with "arbutus 
skewers," to aid in prodn^g a, luxury that may give a new pleasure to the 
meet refined epicure — the salmon sliced and roasted— within a few minutes 
after he has been a free demsen of the lake. 

Once more a bridge is crossed — a bridge from Dinis laland across the 
channel that mnB from the Long Eange into Tore Lake — and the visitor is 
again on the m^land. Here a email hy-rood conducts to the high road, 
and he is again on what is technically termed " the new line "— i. e. the line 
between Kenmare and Killamey. But still the driye ia continued through 
the demesne, for parts of it lie on the other side of the public road, and run 
up the sides of old Tore Mountun, further than the most enterprising pedea- 
trian will be willing to explore g ibr the underwood is so thickly matted, 
that it presents an effectual barrier i therocksjutontaoaa toformcontinDal 
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lines of inaccessible precipices ; and the red deer are not to be disturbed 
with impunity among their fastnesses, into which entrance is yery rarely 
effected without considerable peril. By the time he returns to the entrance- 
gate at Cloghreen, the Tourist will thus have driven ten miles—encircling a 
demesne that assuredly cannot have its equal in the dominions of the Queen. 
But let him not imagine that this drive will show him all he has to see 
— ^very far from it. To the most charming of its beauties, neither car nor 
horse can conduct him. Immediately under the Abbey graveyard is a walk, 
called *' the Lady's Walk," which leads just above the borders of the Lower 
Lake. You may follow it on for two or three miles, and you cannot be 
wearied; for seats are placed at proper intervals, and the mind will be 
perpetually refreshed. Above the borders of Tore Lake, also, there is 
another walk — "the Bock Walk"— of still greater beauty. It extends for 
nearly two miles, and may indeed be continued to Brickeen Bridge, and so 
into the island of Dinis. These walks are absolutely delicious. It is impos- 
sible for any description to do them justice. Nature formed them ; but Art 
and Taste have combined to render them perfect. Let the Tourist take 
especial care that the guide under whose guardianship he visits Mucross 
leads him to them.* Close to the Tore Waterfall has been foimd the rarest 
of British ferns — ^the bristle fern {trichomanes speciosum). It is peculiar 
to Ireland, and has not hitherto been discovered either in England, Scotland, 
or Wales. It is described by Edward Newman, Esq., F.L.S., in his elegant 
and interesting History of British Fems^ 

And now let us return to the Abbey — for the shades of night will, no 
doubt, be setting in, and that is the time to visit it. Lucky indeed will 
you be if the moon is up ; for it is quite as true of Mucross as of Melrose — 
to see it 

•• Aright, 
Go Tiflit it by the pale moonlight !" 

The site was chosen with the usual judgment and taste of " the monks of 

* The reader will^by this time— have some Idea that, thouc^ Mucross, Tore, and the half- 
score other places named in this day's tour, may all be ** looked at** in » day, the demesne of 
Mucross alone will demand a ftiUday, and give ample occupation and abundant enjoyment between 
sunrise and sunset. q. 2 
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old," vho invariably selected the pleasantcst of all pleasant places. The 
- , original name 'was 

■ ■■ '■ . Trrelough; audit 

■ •■• - '- . ■ ■ appears that long 

prior to the erec- 
tion of this now 
ruined structure, 
a church existed 
in the same spot, 

i sumed by fire, in 
. 1192. The abbey 
was built for 
Fian ciscaii monks 
accord ing to Arch- 
dall, in 1440 ; but 
the Annals of the 
Four Masters give 

I J its date a century 

; earlier r both, however, ascribe its foundation to one of the Mac Corthys, 
I Princes of Desmond. It was several times repaired, and onee subsequently 
: to the Reformation, as we learn from the following inscription on a stone 
1 let into the north wall of the choir : — 

" drate |i Ulici iitatu f tftt CliaVe ^dlmt qui ^unt datru tonbdu 1st naba 
; rcparorc turahtt 9nmi IBomiui mtlUdtmo gtrtzntaiimD blscftma ^r^la." 
I The building consists of two principal parts — the convent and the church. 
The church is about one hundred feet in lengtli and twenty-four in breadth ; 
! the steeple, which stands between the nave and the chancel, rests on fmir 
• high and slender pointed arches. The principal entrance is by a handsome 
a the old bell wbloh ortglniaij bung in thli lairer wu, . 
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pointed door-way, luxuriantly overgrown with ivy, through which is seen 
the great eastern window. The inter- 
mediate space, as, indeed, every part of 
the ruined edifice, is filled with tomhs, i 
the greater number distingoiahed only by i 
a slight elevation from the monld around 
them ; but some containing inscriptions 
to direct the stranger where especial 
honour should he paid. A large modem 
tomb, in the centre of the choir, covers 
the vault, in which in ancient limes were 
interred the Mac Carthy Mor,* and more 
recently the O'Donoghue Mor of the Glens, 
whose descendants were buried here so 

kte as the year 1833. Close to this tomb, isnisci lo mioou. 

but on a level with the earth, is the slab which fonnerly covered the vault. 
It is withont inscription, but bears the arms of the Earl of Clancare. The 
convent as well as the chnrch is in very tolerable preservation ; and Mr. 
Herbert has taken care, as fer as he can, to baulk the consumer. Time, of the 



The dormitories, the kitchen, the refectory, the cellars, the infirmary, and 
tber chambers, are still in a state of comparative preservation ; the upper 




Tbj pUrlat l«mr« perhapB, that trictlin^ U^ii ; 
And bidB tfaj cboQghu toothar dftjintum, 
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roomB are nnnx^ed ; and tlie coarse grua grow* abnndAntljr among them. 
The great fire-place of the lefectory ia cmiooB and interestiDg— afibrding 



evidence that the good monka were not forgetful of the doty they owed 
themselves, or of the bond th<^ had entered into, to act upon the advice of 
St. Paol, " and be given to hospitBlity." Thi* reoen is pointed out as the 
bed of John Drake — a pilgrim who about a centnrj ago took up hii abode 
in tlie Abbey, and continued its inmate during a period of several yeari. As 
'will be HuppOBcd, Im singular choice of residence has given rise to abundant 
stories; and the mention of his name to any of the guides or boatmen will 
at once produce a volume of the morvEUous. 

The cloister, which consists of twenty-two arches, ten of them semi- 
circulsr, and twelve pointed, is the beat preserved portion of the Abbey. 
In the centre grows a magnificent yew-tree, which covers, as a roof, the 
whole area ; its circumference ia thirteen feet, and ita height in proportion. 
It ia more than probable that the tree is coeval with the Abbey ; that it was 
planted by the hands of the nuinka who built the sacred edifice centuries ago. 
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Although tor a very long period the monks must hftve lived and died ii 
le abbej' of MoeroM, poaterity has been puzzled to find out tlie places 
vlisie they are interred. Time has mingled their remains with Aose of the 
tens of thonaands of nameless men who have here fbnnd their homes ; but 
the peasantry sdll point out an ancient, singnlar, and rudely-constrncted 
vault on the ootade of the church, and immediately nnder the east window, 
where the bonea of the holy &tlira« have become dust 



Having arrived at the close of bis first day's toor — no donfat prolonged 
until the twilight baa deepened into night — perhaps before the Toarist 
retires to rest he will have no objection to receive some inforrnation on a 
BDbject to which a visit to Mncross may natorally torn his attention — the 
fiineral ceremonies of the Irish, which are peciUiar, remarkable, and 
interesting. 

The formalities of " the W&KE " commence almost immediately after 
life has ceased. The corpse ia at once laid out, and the wake begins : the 
priest having been first summoned to say mess for the repose of the departed 
sou], which he generally doea in the apartment in whioh the body reposes! 
» somewhat in varions districts, bat only in a few. 
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8S TUNEKAL CEKEUONIES. 

nunor tmd unimportant particulon. The bodj, decently laid out on a. table 
or bed, IB corered with white linen, imd not tmfreqnenttj adorned with 
black ribbons, if an adult ; white, if the party be onmamed ; and flowera, 
if a child. Cliwe by it, or npon it, are plates of tobacco ajid snuff; around 
it are lighted candles. Usually a 
quantity of salt is laid upon it also. 
The women of the hoosehold range 
themselves at either side, and the 
keen {camne) at once commences. 
They rise with one accord, and, 
moving their bodies with a slow 
motion to and fro, their arms apart, 
they continue, to keep up a heart- 
rending cry. This cry is inter- 
rupted, for awhile, to give the Jan 
eaointhe (the leading keener) an 
opportunity of commencing. At 
the close of every stanza of the 
dirge the cry is repeated, to fill 
np, as it were, the pause, and then 
nnnu. dropped; the woman then again 

proceeds vrith the dirge, and so on to the close. The keener is usually paid 
tor her services ; the charge varying &om a down to a pound, according to 
the circumslances of the employer. They 

** IJvfl upoD tba dead. 
Bj kUing out UkIt psTKU bj the haor 
To mlnde •ornnr wbwi the burt *> DDI nd." 

It often happens, however, that the family has some friend or relation rich 
in the gift of poetry, and who will, for love of her kin, give the unbought 
eulogy to the memory of the deceaoed. The Irish language, bold, forcible, 
and comprehensive, AUl of the most striking epithets and idiomatic beauties, 
is peculiarly adapted for either praise or satire ; its bleesings are singularly 
touching and espreasive, and ita curses wonder&lly strong, bitter, and 
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biting. The rapidity and ease wiUt which both are uttered, and the epi- 
granunatic force of each concluding atanza of the keen, generally bring teare 
to the eyes of the most indifferent spectator, or produce a state of terrible 
escitement. The principal keener is invariably an aged woman : the reader 
will accept the portrait of one " taken from life." 



The dramatic effect of the scene is very power^ : the darknesa of tiie 
death-cluunber, illamined only by candles that glare upon the corpse i the 
maimer of repetition or acknowledgment that rvna round when the keener 



90 THE DAT UP THB MOnNTAIN. 

giTeaont aaenteiicei the deep, jet sappreteed Kbsof the nearer relatiTes ; 
and the stormy, uncontrollable cry of the widow or bereaved hnaband, when 
allusion is made to the domestic Tirtnea of the deceased — all heighten the 
effect of the keen. Bot in the open air, winding round lome mountain-paas, 

when a priest, or person greatly beloved and respected, is carried to the 
grave, and the keen, swelled by a thonsand Toices, is borne npon the monn- 
tain echoes — it is then absolafel j magnificent. 



THE SECOND DAY. 

early, ibr yoor day mnst be a long one. Your goide 

call upon yon to ascend either Mangerton or Carran 

.; but first, as soon as yon awaken, look up to the 

ntains, and see if they, like yon, have their night-cap 

the clouds be hovering above with an apparent will 

!, your plan most be changed, and you may prepare 

ng tlie islands, postponing the bosiness of *' strong 

a mora favourable time. If yon have slept at the 

tl or the Tore View, question gentle Tore or rugged 

uKkugEiiou ••4 to the day's promise. The answer, be sure, will 

be a true one. If your home be the Victoria or " the Lake," open yoor 

window, and yon will have, suddenly, a full sight of half-a-score of mountains, 

firom either or all of whom yon may take counsel. To Olena and Toomies 

a whisper will be audible ; Mangerton himself will hear you without asking 

you to raise your voice ; and the loftiest of the Oiaut Reeks — even mighty 

Carran Tuel — ia within hearing, if your call be but moderately loud. 

Let US anticipate the reply, — *■ a welcome and a reward !" The moun- 
tain tops are clear; prepare for the ascent Bear in mind that yon are 
abont to undertake no child's play. The labonr ia a severe one ; hut — 



Probably your choice of mountains will be determined by the hotel at 
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which you are located. At the Victoria jou are about twelve miles from 
Carran Tuel and five from Mangerton; at the Lake Hotel, the Mucross 
Hotel, and the Tore View, you are distant a mile or two from the foot of 
Mangerton, and about fifteen miles from that of Carran Tuel. The greater 
feat is to ascend the latter, the easier task to mount the former. In either 
case be astir early. As we have intimated, a dozen or two of rugged moun- 
taineers, of all ages and sizes, will gather about your car as soon as you 
arrive. The ponies — sent on before — ^have announced your coming ; and a 
rare group will be submitted to you from which to choose a guide ; but your 
own special guide will be with you : though, if you like, you may take a 
secondj and you will not grudge the extra cost. As the safest way of show- 
ing the Tourist what he will have to say, do, and see, let us picture our own 
proceedings. We begin with Cabban Tuel.* 

A wild and dreary, yet not uninteresting or unpleasing road leads to 
the mountain. For a few miles, it passes along the Northern banks of the 
Upper Lake, crosses the Laune Bridge, leaves to the left the entrance to 
Dunloe Gap, and runs through a rude district, where Nature is left for the 
most part with no other restraint than her own wilL Every now and then 
noble prospects are had — of wide and rich valleys, frtmi the heights of bar- 
ren lulls, and, twice or thrice, glimpses may be caught of the pretty bay of 
Castlemaine. From Killamey to Carran Tuel, however, there are few 
objects that will tempt the Tourist to leave his car.f 

On arriving at the base of the mountain, or rather by the side of a small 
and rapid river which runs from one of its lakes, the Tourist is invited to 

« Cairan Tnel— "the inverted sickle ;** so called teom the peculiar form of its top. When Mr. 
Weld visited it in 1812, the labour of the ascent must have been more serious than it is now ; for 
many ladies contrive to ascend it ; nor is it indeed very difficult. The ponies bear them until 
within two miles of the top : and if the day is begun early, and a couple of hours can be given to 
these two miles, the feat is easily accomplished. Until Mr. Weld ascended, *' no stranger," he was 
told, ** had ever attempted it.** 

t One exception must be made. He will pass the dwelling of the grand-daughter of that Kate 
Kearney, who— we care not to say how many years ago— inspired the Muse of Miss Owenson :— 

<• O did ye ne'er bear of Kate Kearney? 
She lives by the Lake of Killamey." 
The grand-daughter— herself the mamnut of a fine ftmily— Irish in number and in growth- 
supplies the Tourist with cakes and goat's milk at her cottage : which, by the way, neatness and 
order might very much improve. 
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repose in a small hunting-lodge, bnilt bj some of the neighbouring gentiy^ 
chiefly for the accommodation of strangers. It was a good deed« The 
visitor will bless the architect, when seated there, after the descent,* and to 
the contents of his basket have been added fresh eggs, milk, and potatoes, 
with which the caretaker is amply provided. Here the car remains, and the 
ponies are called into requisition. 

A goatherd joined our group ; and, taking the bridle of a pony, com- 
menced the actual duties of a guide. They had become necessary, for the 
path had grown so rugged, that a passage over it seemed impossible. The 
herd was a stout-limbed fellow, with the expressive face of a savage ; he 
could not speak a word of English; but there was not a stone, a stream, 
scarcely a tuft of heather in the glen, with which he was unacquainted. 

We may pause a moment in our details, to relate an anecdote of this 
herd, as related to us by Jerry O'Sullivan, the very prince of car-drivers, 
full of good nature and good humour ; and if the Tourist had no other guide 
at the Lakes, he would not be very badly off.t 

" Well ! " exclaimed Jerry, " surely I ought to remember dat stone ; for 
I was going up de mountain one fine day wid a party, and dere was one lady 
of de party got very tired. * 1 11 go no farder,' she says ; * only sit and wait 
here till down you come.' Well, she sat down quite contint ; and dere was 
a lot of dose mountain cattle and sheep grazing— or, I may say, picking de 
bits o' grass out o' de mountain ; and I said to meeself, well, I hope none of 
de wild mountainy cattle will go and stare at de lady ; for, as she is English, 
she mightn't understand 'em ; but dere was no use in saying anyting about 
it den, for we were far enough from her before I fancied at all about her. 
We got to de top, and had a most beautiful view — such a view as ne'er a 
kingdom but Kerry could lay before any gentleman—dere it was, just as 

* We noticed the following couplet scrawled in pencil on the wall : — 

** What to the desert is the fountain, 
This pleasant lodge is to the mount^n." 

t They will be as fortunate who obtahi the services of Jerry's brother— Ifickey O'SnUivan, a 
safe and most attentive driver and an excellent companion, who knows ** every inch of the road,** 
and every legend or tradition associated with it. We recommend the Tourist to engage him, if 
posrible; and not to forget to asii him among his other stories to tell that of ** the fozy tailor;** 
and also how it happened that the eagle deserted the eagle's nest? 
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stretched out by de Almighty's word; and, to say de trute, it's little any 
of lis tought about de lady below. Her husband told her after, he was 
tinking of her all de time ; but I'd take my oat he never said so. At last 
we scrambled down, and when we came in sight of de poor lady, I saw dat 
one of de wild mountain herds — one of de poor boys dat do be herding de 
cows and sheep night and day on de mountain — ^was standin' opposite to her ; 
and sure I was very glad of it, for, I says to meeself, de herd will keep de 
cattle from her, and not let her feel lonesome. Well, as we got nearer, I 
saw de lady every now and den poke someting, which I took to be a long 
stick wid a little bag at de end of it, to de herd, and once he took de little 
bag off of it, and looked at it ; and den he shook his shaggy red head, and 
gave it back to her. When she saw us, she seemed going mad wid joy ; 
and de herd began jumping, and trowing up his arms, and capering. By 
de time we got to de lady, she was a'most in a faint ; and, pointing to de 
herd, she said ' he had come to murder her ; and she had offered him her 
purse on de top of her parasol not to do her any harm ; and he looked at de 
money tro' de net- work, but would not keep it.' And den she turned on 
her husband, and gave it him for laving her (as she said) to be devoured by 
wild Irish-men ; and he coaxed her up, and told her how she would stay, 
and how she was never out of his toughts a mimt. And den de poor herd 
told us, in Irish, how, * seeing a lady alone in de mountain, he was fearsome 
de cattle might do her some harm; and he came over to her for company, to 
keep dem off; and how she had done noting but make faces at him, and 
wouldn't answer anyting he said ; and he doing his best for her, and didn't 
know what she meant by giving him a little bag to look at; and sure it 
couldn't be dat such a fine lady could be fearsome of such as he.' And when 
de lady gave time to herself to get her senses togeder she was grately amused 
at her own fright, and gave de poor fellow five shillings ; and indeed I've 
often tought dat she is not de only English person dat is afeerd of us, just 
because dey don't understand us." * 

* In this anecdote we have transcribed the Kerry pronunciation ; for English Tourists cannot 
fail to perceive how seldom they hear ** th" properly sounded. The English language, however, 
Is to the peasant A/oreiffn one; and firequently those who cannot sound the dipthMig can quote 
Latin verses. 
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We resome the aacent up Carran Tuel. '' The Hag's Glen " is now 
reached. The glen is, in reality, the base of the mountain. For, although 
we have been ascending for above three miles since we left the lodge, the 
ascent is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. Here, however, we come 
to a dead stop. We stand between two small but singularly leaden and 
dead-looking mountain loughs. They are the baths of "the Hag" the 
ruling demon of the glen. In one of them is her bed ; among the over- 
hanging clifiEs are her chair, her crutch, and her cap ; while " her tooth " is 
a crag as hideous-looking as if it really belonged of right to the jaw of the 
foul fiend. We look up— the mountain seems absolutely perpendicular: to 
climb it appears an impossibility. The ponies are left to browse the stunted 
herbage round, and those who have strong limbs and sound lungs must 
commence a task of labour, for which, however, there is a huge reward. On 
we go— up we go— resting every now and then, to take breath, to receive 
the encouraging cheers of the guide and to look about us. After a couple 
of hours of most severe labour, the two miles — ^thereabouts — from the 
Hag's Olen to the summit, are passed over. We stand on the peak of 
Carran Tuel, the highest mountain in Ireland, exactly 3414 feet from the 
level of the sea. 

Here the London Pride grows in rich luxuriance ; and a small stream 
of pure water issuing from the crevice of a rock and oozing through the 
soil makes the surrounding herbage of the richest and brightest green. 
Frightful are the precipices all about us; but we have no business, as 
yet, to look down. North, south, east, and west, the view is open. How 
weak is language to picture memory ! 

The prospect is indeed inconceivably grand : past counting are the Lakes 
— seen everywhere among the minor reeks, the lesser hills, and the valleys 
near and distant* Within immediate ken, are the bays of Tralee, Ken- 
mare, Dingle, and Bantry ; feurther off is Cape Clear on the one side, and 
on the other the mighty Shannon; while beyond all is the broad Atlantic. 
A glorious day — a day never to be forgotten — a day full of profitable and 

* But a nnaU portion of the Lower Lake is, however, Tieible flram tliis point. It is shut ftom 
the sight by intenrening Toomies. 
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most rich enjoyment — ^will lie have spent who spends it ascending Carran 
Tnel. 

And now for the ascent np Manoebton. 

Here let ns remark that Carran Tuel has fewer pilgrims than Man- 
gerton, obyiously because Mangerton is more accessible, while the ascent 
is easier ; and perhaps it would be unjust to say the recompense is much 
less. To those, indeed, whose grand object is to form acquaintance with 
'* The Lakes" Mangerton has attractions greater than eyen those of Carran 
Tuel, as we shall show presently. 

K the ascent up Carran Tuel be a serious labour, neither is the jour- 
ney to the summit of Mangerton to be thought of lightly; although 
mighty efforts at mounting both may excite a smile in those who have 
climbed the " Monarch of Mountains.** For a very long period, until 
within the present century, indeed, Mangerton had usurped the honour of 
ranking as the highest of the Irish mountains : so Dr. Smith describes it, 
although he admits that the Reeks " look more lofty." Since the inqui- 
ries of Mr. Nimmo, and the improvements in surveying, Mangerton has, 
however, been compelled to resign its throne, and "hide its diminished 
head.*' Still, to dwellers in the valley, and more especially those of the 
city, its height is sufficient to afford a pretty correct idea of what a veri- 
table mountain actually is. We commenced our excursion on a morning 
that gave promise of a fine day ; moimted on the sure-footed ponies whom 
"practice had made perfect,** and who are never known to stumble. 
Indeed, a trip would not unfrequently prove fatal to the rider. A road 
leads from Cloghreen to the base of the mountain. A crowd soon gathered 
about us, men, women, girls, and boys, with vial-bottles of potheen and cans 
of goat-milk ;* each with a greeting — " yer honour's welcome to Mangerton.** 

* The ** bojTB" and girls of Mangerton followed xu through the whole of our day's Journey— a yery 
fatignlng one It must have been to those who derired little or no enjoyment from the novelty and 
beauty of the scene. Their hope was that we might become ftitigued enough to require either the 
whisky or the milk, or both, of which each carried a small quantity. This crowd of half-guides, 
half-beggars, by whom we were attended, we made content by taking a few drops of their beverage 
from the can of each ; bestowing, in return, a recompense, small enough, but evidently larger 
than they usually received. When they saw us in safety at the foot of the mountain, they parted 
from us with a Joint and cheerful hurrah, and a mingled wish for ** good luck" wherever we 
mij^t go. 
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About & Bcore of them were in attendance aa we reached a group of wtetched ! 

hovels at the foot of the moimtain ; and the crowd grew like a anow-ball aa : 

it moved onwards. Take a portrait of one of them, a fine, hale, and healthjr ' 

monntain maidj asbiM^antu tlie breeze and as hardf as the heath that ' 



I blosBOma on its Bnmmit. The snre feet of our horses were eoon tried ; the 

' little roDgh-eoated animals had to make their way over rocks, bogs, and huge 

I stones, through ruahing and brawling streama, and along the brinks of preci- 

: picea — places where it would be very difSciilt for persons unaccustomed to 

[ mountdn travelling to move along on foot At length we reached " the Devil's 

' Punch-bowl," a amall lake, in the midst of rocks almost perpendicular. Our 

' rude sketch may convey some idea of its singular character. The water ia 



i PITNCH-BOWL. ! 

cB ; trout are ne^ 
although they e 

^ ^ ■? . " ' ~ ^ - plentiful enough in the stream 

--'--- ~^--' ' ) -.-__.. thatmnsout of it — the stream 

tliat snppliea the Tore WaterfalL 
The peaMnts, of course, attribute 
this peculiarity to the inSneuce 
of his Satanic majeaty; hnt &om 
ita potdtiott it ia never calm, being 
in a atate of agitation on thi 
mildest summer-day. As it i 
. chiefly supplied by springs that 
pass over the snrrounding peat- 
beds, the water is of a very dark 
colour, and its depth is said ti 
^ be unfathomable. A footpath 
^ marks the way to the summii 
Z the mountain. It is a perfect 
' level of considerable extent, c 
I vered with a deep stratum of 
- peat moss, into which the foot 
sinks some inches, even iu the i 
driest weather. 
DS¥a-< reHoa-Bowt. The view from the mountain- 

top defies any attempt at description ; it was the most magnificent sight we ■ 
ever witnessed, and one that greatly surpassed even the dream of our ima- ; 
gination. In the fiw away distance are the broad Atlantic, with the River of 
Kenmare, the Bay of Bantry, the Bay of Dingle, and the Htorm-beaten const 
of Iveragh; farther off still are the Shannon, Kilrush, and TarberL Midway 
are the mountains, of all forms and altitudes, with their lakes and cataracts, 
and streams of wliite foam. At our feet lie the three Killamey Lakes, with 
Glena, and Tore, and even Toomies, looking lite protecting walls girdling | 
them ronnd about. The islands in the Upper Lake hare, some of them, i 
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dwindled into mere specks, while the larger seem fitted only for the occu- 
pation of fairies. The river Flesk winds prettily along the valley ; and the 
Flesk Bridge, with its twenty-one arches, resembles a child's toy. We were 
peculiarly fortunate as regarded the weather. Against the intense cold that 
prevails at all seasons on the heights we had been duly warned and pre* 
pared ; and our guide was loaded with matters we might have sadly missed 
if they had been withheld till our return. We had scarcely reached the 
top, when the clouds came suddenly around us — around, above, and below ; 
we could not see our companions, although they were but a few yards from 
us, and the rough play of the wind prevented us from hearing their voices* 
At length our considerate guide crept to our side, and, as if infected by the 
solemn expression of our countenances, he abstained for awhile from break- 
ing the reverie in which we indulged. After a time, however, he murmured 
some words of alarm lest the clouds should continue, and prevent our seeing 
the glorious prospect he had promised us. The dark light, for it is scarcely 
paradoxical to say so, continued about us for many minutes. It was a 
bright white mist in which we were enveloped ; and, as we attempted to 
peer through it, we could compare it to nothing but lying on the ground and 
looking upwards when the sky is unbroken by a single cloud. Soon, how- 
ever, the clouds gradually drifted off; and the whole of the magnificent 
panorama was displayed beneath us. The effect was to the highest degree 
exciting ; the beautiful foreground, the magnificent midway, and the sublime 
distance, were all taken in by the eye at once. While we gazed, however, the 
clouds again passed over the landscape, and all was once more blank ; after a 
few minutes they departed, and gave to fall view the whole of the grand and 
beautiful scene ; and in this manner above an hour was occupied, with alter-* 
nafe changes of darkness and light. On our way down the mountain, we 
deviated from the accustomed track, to visit Coom-na-goppol — " the Glen of 
the Horse ;" so called, according to Mr. Weld, " from the excellence of its 
pastures ;'' but, according to Mr. Windele, " from the circumstance of one of 
these poor animals having been accidentally precipitated over a craig into a 
dark lough at its base.'' The glen may be likened to a gigantic pit, sur- 
rounded on all sides by perpendicular inountain-rocks, in which the eagle 
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builds his nest -without the fear of man. It is inaccessible except from one 
particular spot, where its superabundant waters have forced a passage into 
a still lower yallej. To reach it from the heights above would be ahnost 
impossible. Following the course of the stream, we are conducted through 
rich pastureoground to the borders of a spacious lake — ^Lough Kittane ; in 
extent it nearly equals Tore Lake ; but Nature has left it without adorn* 
ment — surrounded bj rude and barren hills. 

Let the Tourist be as stout a mountaineer as ever trod on heather, he 
will not, after ascending and descending either Carran Tuel or Mangerton, 
set foot in the yallej quite as " fresh" as he was when^ he commenced his 
journey ; and the arm-chair at the hotel will be by no means imwelcome. 
The sauce for Kerry mutton will have been brought down from the moun* 
tain ; and this day, especially, the Tourist will be little disposed to question 
the accuracy of the waiter, who will be sure to announce it as " the sweetest 
mutton in all Ireland." It is, however, so remarkably small, and the appetite 
will — ^for once at least — ^have grown so outrageously large, that the guest 
will stare as he looks at the dish when dinner is over. 

The exertion of the morning will prevent a very strongcdesire for renewed 
activity in the evening ; yet the remainder of a summer's day must not be 
lost Advantage should therefore be taken of the opportunity to hear 
Gandsey play, and to make acquaintance with the Irish bagpipes, under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to the reputation of that greatly over- 
lauded, and much over-abused, instrument of music. The truth is, that the 
pipes are delicious or abominable — just according to the skill of the hand 
that rules them. The bagpipes are said to have been introduced into Ire- 
land from CSaledonia ; though, if such were the case, a very early period must 
be assigned for their introduction, as we find them alluded to in the very 
ancient tale of Deirdre, supposed by the best judges to be an undoubted 
relic of Pagan times. It had the same use among the ancient Irish armies 
that it now has among the Highland regiments. But the Irish made, in the 
course of time, an improvement, by using a bellows to fill the chanter 
instead of the month, and continued making various additions, until they 
produced that comparatively pleasant instrument, '* the union pipes.!' 

TI 2 



The accompanying figures represent the Iriah bagpipes in their primitive 
and improved form*. Wehave 
here the earliest pipeoi ori- } 
ginslly the same as the Sootchi 
aa appears tram a drawing 
made in the sixteenth ceH' 
tnry, and given in Mr. Bnn- 
tii^swork', but theynow dif- 
fer, in having the mouthpiece 
supplied by the beUowa A, 

which, being filled by the motion of the piper's arm, to which it ia fas- 
tened fills the bag B ; whence, by the pre«9iiie of the other arm, the 
wind is conveyed into 
the chanter c, which is 
played on with the fin- 
gers, mnchlitea common 
pipe. By means of a 
tube, the wind is con- 
veyed into the drones a, 
a, a, which, tuned at 
octaves to each other, 
produce a kind of cionan, 
or bass, to the chanter. 
The cnt represents the 
improved or union pipes, 
the drones of which, tuned at thirds and fifths by the regulator A, have keys 
attached to them, which not oaly produce the most delightM accords, but 
enable the player to perform parts of tones, and sometimes whole tunes, 
Without using the chanter at all. Soth drones and chanter can be rendered 
qxuescent by means of stops. 

The pipers were at one period the " great originals " of Ireland. The 
race is gradually departing, or at least " sobering" down inta the ranks of 
ordinary mortals ; but there was a time when the pipers stood ont very pro- 
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minently upon any canvas that pictured Irish life. Anecdotes of their eccen- 
tricities might be recorded that would fill volumes. For many years past 
their power has been on the wane ; temperance committed sad havoc on 
their prospects ; and at length the introduction of *^ brass bands " effectually 
destroyed the small balance that remained to them of hope. 

The reader must take especial care not to confound Gandsey with the 
class of ** old Irish pipers." A short sketch of his life will show that he has 
been placed under more auspicious circumstances. 

He was long distinguished as "Lord Headle/s piper;" and it was his 
privilege for many years to receive instruction beneath his lordship's roof; 
where his fine original talents were applied to what was worthy of care and 
cultivation, and where his attention was riveted to the most exquisite 
melodies of the mountains and glens. 

The venerable bard has much Saxon blood in his veins ; for his father 
was an English soldier, who, being quartered at Boss Castle, fell in love — 
most naturally — ^with a pretty Kerry girl, who, having espoused him and his 
fortunes, followed them to Gibraltar, bequeathing her child to her mother's 
care. The boy caught the small-pox, and it left him nearly blind : he can 
still tell how many candles are shining on a table ; and perhaps sight is not 
destroyed, but sealed. The child evinced early genius for music, turning, 
when absolutely an infant, the reeds of the lake into musical instruments. 
When old enough, his grandfather sent him to one of the rustic schools where 
Latin was taught ; and not only the master, but the pupils, loved to instruct 
the quick blind boy, who even now has sufficient remembrance of ** his 
classics" to cap Latin verses, and enjoy the exercise. Gandsey possesses 
original talent in many ways ; his wit is ready and keen, and he throws the 
genuine character of the strain into his performance ; — but, gentle Tourist, 
we pray you judge for yourself. The door opens, and the blind old man is 
led in by his son : his head is covered by the snows of age, and his face, 
though it retains traces of the fearful disease which deprived him of sight, 
is full of expression. His manner is elevated and unrestrained — the manner 
of one who feels his superiority in his art, and knows that if he do not give 
you pleasure the fault will not be his. 
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Considering that peiiiaps you do not sufficiently understand the beanty 
of Irish minstrelsy, he will test your taste by playing some popular air or 
quadrille ; and you already ask yourself if you are really listening to *< the 
droning bagpipes/' His son accompanies him with so much taste and judg- 
ment on the violin as to cause regret that he is not practised on his father's 
instrument, for you would have the mantle hereafter — and long hence may 
it be— descend upon the son. You ask for an Irish air ; and Gandsey, still 
imcertain as to your real taste, feels his way again, and plays, perhaps, 
" Will you come to the bower ? ** — so softly and so eloquently, that you forget 
your determination in favour of " original Irish music," and pronounce an 
" encore/' Do not, however, waste any more of your evening thus ; but call 
forth the piper's pathos, by naming ** Drimmindmh" as an air you desire to 
hear : then observe how his face betrays the interest he feels in the wailing 
melody he pours, not only into your ear, but into your heart* What think 
you of that whispering cadence — ^like the wind sighing through the willows ? 
What of that fine-drawn tone, melting into air P The atmosphere becomes 
oppressed with grief; and strong-headed, brave-hearted men feel their 
cheeks wet with tears. Said we not that Gandsey was a man of might P 
The piper feels the effect of that air himself; and, as he is not a disciple of 
Father Mathew, a flagon of ale, or a mixture of mountain-dew, will " raise 
his heart," and put him in tune for a planxty. There it comes — bringing 
merry music— joy-giving, light-hearted strain — ^the overboiling of Irish glee. 

* Above all» he most be required to play the " Hoothereen Bne **— (" The Hooting of the Red 
Fox "). It is the meet exciting tune we have ever heard, and exhibits Uie power of the Irish pipes 
in a manner of which we had previously no conception. It is of considerable length, beginning 
with the first sight of the fox stealing the former's goose ; pasting through all the varied incidents 
of the chase— imitating the blowing of the horn— the calls of the hunters— the baying of the hounds 
—and terminating with ** the death,'* and the loud shouts over the victim. Gandsey accompanies 
the instrument with a sort of recitative, which he introduces occasionaUy, with capital effect — 
commencing with a dialogue between the fiunaaer and the fox, thus — 

** Good morrow, fox ; ** — ** good morrow, sir ; ** 

** Pray, fox, what are you abating ? "— 
** A good fat goose I stole fiK>m you ; 

Sir will yon— will you come and taste it ? ** 
** Then I teU yon, I'll make you rue 
The goose that yon are a-ating 1" 
** Sir, all may see what Fve with me- 
lt's the leg of a salmon Fm a-ating." 
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Some of the martial gatherings are enough to rouse O'Donoghue from his 
palace heneath the lake — one in particular, " O'Donoghue's Whistle," is full 
of wild energy and fire. In but too many instances these splendid airs have 
not been noted down : the piper learned them in his youth from old people, 
whose perishing voices had preserved the musical traditions so deeply inte- 
resting — even in an historical point of view — to all who would gather from 
the wrecks of the past thoughts for the future. There are few of these 
memories of gone-by times that Gandsey does not make more interesting by 
an anecdote or a legend ; and in proportion as he excites your interest he 
continues to deserve it 

In no district can acquaintance with Irish native melody be so profitably 
and pleasantly cultivated as at Killamey. Many will visit the Lakes whose 
knowledge of the national music of Ireland is limited to " JuUien's quadrilles,'' 
and a few melodies married to the immortal verse of Moore ; but the wild, 
imearthly character of some of the finest airs renders them unsuited to 
English words ; and they are even yet in a great degree secreted among the 
glens and fastnesses of the wildest parts of the country, where those who 
would fiiin gather them have never gone. Many of these fine old airs are 
familiar to Gandsey, who luxuriates in them, and appreciates the sentiment 
each was intended to convey ; for, be it remembered, Irish music was never 
the ofiGspring of fashion or caprice — it was literally the voice of the people. 
Whether excited by joy, or sorrow, or love, or injustice, their feelings found 
vent in music ; their grief far the dead was relieved by a dirge ; they roused 
their troops by song, and offered their prayers in chorus and chant ; their 
music was poetry, and their poetry music. 

Gandsey, then, should by all means be sent for, no matter at which of 
the hotels you are located ; but, if he be engaged, a right good piper, and 
one who will go far to compensate for Gandsey's absence, is Daniel O'Leary. 
You will, perhaps, hear him when you visit beautiful Glena ; for he is 
fond of tuning his pipes among its sweet woods of arbutus, albeit he also is 
'* dark." He will convince the most sceptical as to the rare powers of the 
Irish pipes, when in hands able to sustain their long-established repute. 



THE THIIID DAY. 

inajr ufely pronuse yonnelf a rare tieat to-day, for we 

I you through the Oap ot Donloe, asking yon on the 
! to Tisit Aghadoe, and conTeying you through the 
^ Lake and the Long Range) detaining yon half an 
oat at the foot of Eagle'a Nest ; thence roving yon 
Weir Bridge into Tore Lake [ thence into the Lowet 
harbour you in the lovely little creek in ever-beau- 

I I There will be a treat, which we defy the world to 
reen Bonrise and iunaet of a eingje nunmer day ! But 

uiui, uaj — MUDmer though it be — most be commenced early ; for 
tJie TouriBt who nndertakea to follow va will have much to do ; so mnch, 
indeed, that — if it be all done — no after-evil of ill-weather con greatly 
^I'minJHh hiB power to become acquunted with the " Lions" of the LakeB ; — 
for when he has seen thoee we have named, the rest may be Tisited easily, 
inasmuch e« they are acceacible " between duiwers." Let os start at once, 
then. From the Victoria, Aghadoe i* scarcely a stone'a thntw — acroa the 
fields, that is to say ; bat it will take a good half-honr to reach it by driving 
ronnd the hilL* To the left, we leave the seat of Lady Headley, Honoured 

■ It li pnbubto IbU during the drin th* T 
Tlwr tn DOW nn. en 

dufc tot Uh pnrpgH. T 

up knowledge when and 

IngEDgUib.Lidn. and •omBllmn umK, u III 

upfrcquentlj Intended— or rather thej Jzitendod 



In Keny : thej wen called " Hedge Bcboola," becuui Ibe bofa 
Klge, (be eabln of tba BcboolmMtAr being gennvUj t«o cLoae and 



re the J could z r 



re bean long eetebraled; tba> idekcij 
"om ODBBahool to uothar, end gather 
ira^l free ef obarge. Thej were noi 
—for tbd prlenheod, and were, fiir the 
rolected orphani ; but tbtj had no occaaloD to bej. far the fana-huiue u well as 
B open for thf Ir reception, and the ** poor scholar " waa anre el a " God mre jon 
[Lndlf welcome." wheererer be speared. In tbli vty, with aoant clothhig. a itnp 
da HhoaId?r, his Ink-hom niqwndad ftam hli butlon-hole, and two or three lU^citt 
: In the twM or Iwlne that encircled hli hat, the aspirant fOr knowledge sK fOrtb 
umetlmes aided bj a aDbaorlptlon ccanmaneed aud (Diwardad bj his pariih-prleat, 
17 oT bia eongrSfatlon wUUng to bestow their haUJienoe and pence, together with 
Baalnga, on ** the boj that had hLi mind tamed for good." 



AGHADOE. IDS 

be the nune, «nd hononnd also be tlie meminy of her lord, who sleeps in the 
graveyafd of the small church he 
built upon this hill-top ! We ptue it 
as we ascend. And itow we reach 
the Tsnerftble ruins of Aghadoe. 
They ccmsist of the remnant of a 
round tower, the walls of a small 
cathedrai church, and the base of a 
round castle, called sometimes " the 
Pulpit," and sometiines "the Bidkop's 
Chair." The chnrch is a low oblong 
bnilding, consisting of two disdnct 
chapels of unequal antiquity.* The 
ornamented doorway, although mnch 
iiyured by time, is still exoeedingly 
graceM and beantifnl. The artist 
has indicated that, as usual, the 
church is rendered revolting I^ the 
lOBABom. relics of mortality that lie scattered 

in heaps in aU directions around iL Many of the skulls hare been bleached 
by the rains and winds of centimes, and are as white as the clearest 
paper. 

The round castle stands at the bill-side, within a square "bawn" or 
enclosure, fbrtified by a foss ajid earthem raraparts. It bears tokens of con- 
siderable strength ; the walls are seven feet high j the height of the structure 
is now about thirty feet. It contains a flight of stone steps, formed in the 
walL The corbels that supported the timber Joists, which sustained the 

itUmai to give UUa to ■ blihop. Amoniit tbe Romu CUfaidka. tba 



^H OgtkUD AoEM, daKrIlMilbjVilluieajiiuidnferrad tob;Bfir.W*ld,u"lalbBiioHl^weBt 
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vtnni is tiiM to ba minwd, iltluiiifli not befiin It wii bnkm. 
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floor of the first chamber, still remain. It was evidently a small building, 
used, perhaps, merely as a defensive fortress of the church ; its age, pro> 
bably, is no more remote than the twelfth century. 

The round tower, although a very small portion of it remains, cannot fail 
to be a subject of deep interest to all strangers.* Let the Tourist climb to 
<* the top" — ^the task is not a very difGlcult one — and see what a glorious 
view he will have of " the Lakes ;'' a view, by the way, which most visitors 
prefer to any other within convenient reach. 

Descending the hill, we continue the road along the northern borders of 
the lake, until we reach the Laune Bridge, from which there is a fine view 
of the rapid river, on both sides. We drive through a very wild country, 
hilly and boggy, until we near the entrance to the G^. A short distance 
before we reach it, the Tourist will be called upon to visit a singular cave, 
which he should on no account omit to examine. It may be classed among 
the more remarkable objects of antiquity in Ireland.t 

It is situated in a field immediately adjoining the high road, and was 
discovered in 1838, by some workmen, who, in constructing a sunk fence, 
broke into a subterranean chamber of a circular form, the walls of which 
were of uncemented stones, inclining inwards, with a roof also of long 
transverse stones. In the passage were found several himian skulls and 
bones. 

This Cave of Dunloe must be regarded as an ancient Irish library, .lately 
disinterred, and restored to the light. The books are the large impost stones 

• ** It stands sixty feet firom the N.W. angle of the chnrc)i, and is called * the Pulpit ' by the 
peasantry. All that now remains of this ancient structure is the basement, reaching from the sill 
of the door downward. The height is about fifteen feet ; it measures in its outer circumference 
fifty -two feet ; the diameter within the walls is six feet ten inches ; the wall is four feet six inches 
thick. The stones are large, regular, and well-dressed. The greater part of the facing stone of 
the north side has been unfortunately taken away for the erection of tombs in the adjacent burying 
ground. Within and without the spoliator has been eflTectually at work, aided by those worst of 
pests, the gold-seekers,— whose unhallowed dreams are most fifttal to our antiquities. This tower 
must baTe fidlen prsTUmsly to the last century ; but no notice of it in its erect state has suiriTed." 
->Wiir]>BU. 

t The entrance to the field which ocmtains this singular assemblage b by a gap near a small 
bridge which crosses the Rirer Loe. On the way to it, a holy well is passed ; it is corered with 
stone, suimoonted by a black cross. Unfortunately, the owner of the land objects to the yiaitB of 
ftraogers, whom be compels to b« trespassers ; ft>r few will pass the cave without a look. j 
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which form the roof. Their angles contain the writing. A library of such 
a literature was never heard of in England before, and scarcely in Ireland ; 
and yet it is of the highest antiqidty* The discovery opens a new page 
concerning the hitherto disputed question touching the acquaintance of the 
ancient Irish with letters. The Ogham writing, as it is called, is stated to 
have been known and practised in Ireland long before the era of Christianity ; 
it is to the Irish antiquary what the Runes are in the north, aad the Arrow- 
headed or Wedge character is in Babylonia and Persepolis. It is more 
intelligible, however, than the latter, but far less known and elucidated than 
the former. As we have said, it has been a much-disputed question amongst 
Irish writers ; and as, until a late period, it was nowhere found on monu- 
ments, there were not wanting persons disposed to treat the claims of its 
upholders with contempt, and to regard the character as the imposture of 
of idle bards and sennachies. The scale consists of four series of scores, each 
series embracing five characters, and £ach letter ranging from one score to 
five. The position of these groups in reference to a main or medial line, 
called Fleasg, constitutes their power. It has been called the Craov or branch 
Ogham, because it has been assimilated to a tree ; the fieaeg answering to 
the trunk or stem, and the scores at either side, or passing through it hori- 
zontally, or diagonally, to the branches. On the majority of the monuments 
on which it has been found, the angle is availed of to form i^e^aag. On 
the Callan-stone, and on one other hithertb discovered, 4iie medial line is cut 
on the centre of the stone. 

The scale originally consisted, and indeed properly does so still, of but 
sixteen letters. This must also be regarded as an additional proof of its 
high antiquity. Such was the Fheaician, Felasgic, Etruscan, and Celti- 
berian number. O'Halloran has given us the Ogham in its original extent. 

n il m il " ' " "" I I I I II li l l M /./ s 
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The very entrance to the Gap is a sudden introduction to its marvels ; 
the visitor is at once convinced that he is about to visit a scene rarely 
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paralleled for wild grandeur and Btem magnificence ; the singular character 
of the deep ravine would seem to confirm the popular tradition that it was 
produced by a stroke of the sword of one of the giants of old, which divided 
the mountains, and left them apart for ever. Anywhere, and under any 
circumstances, this rugged and gloomy Pass would be a most striking object; 
but its interest and importance are, no doubt, considerably enhanced by the 
position it occupies in the very centre of gentle and delicious beauty. The 
varied " greenery ** of the pleasant glades that skirt the Lakes, or line the 
banks of their tributary rivers, has hardly faded from the eye, before the 
bleak and barren rocks, of forms as varied and fimtastic as they are numer- 
ous, are placed before it ; and the ear, in lieu of the mingled harmony of 
dancing leaves, and rippling waters, and song of birds, is compelled to listen 
only to the brawling and angry stream rushing onwards, wasting its strength 
in foam, but continually changing its form ; here a creeping rivulet, here a 
broad lake, and there a fierce cataract. Along the banks of the river is a 
narrow and, of course, circuitous path. On the right, the Reeks, with their 
grand-master, Carran Tuel, look down upon the dark glen ; while, on the 
left, Toomies and the Purple Mountain rise above it, and with a more gra- 
cious countenance ; for their sides are not so steep but that the goat finds 
sure footing and pleasant pasture ; and the cow — ^if it be Kerry bom — ^may 
also wander and ruminate at leisure. The road, or rather bridle-track (the 
pony that treads it must not be a stranger), often passes along the brinks of 
precipices, and then descends into absolute pits ; the roar of the rushing 
torrent is heard plainly all the while— now and then in the depths below, 
and now and then as a talkative and warning guide by the side of the way- 
farer. The dark stream is the Loe ; and in its limited course through the 
Gap it expands at several points into lakes of various and unequal magnitude, 
and again contracts itself to gather force for a new rush through the valley. 
The rocks along the pass are of forms the most grotesque ; and each has 
received some distinguishing name from the peasantry. The one here pic- 
tured is called " the Turnpike.'' Soon after passing the Turnpike, the 
wildest part of the Gap is reached ; and, not far ofi^, the ear is suddenly 
arrested by a ** concord of sweet sounds/' produced by the water gurgling 



thraugh B, BubtetraneaQ channel, on its -waj to the "serpent loke"- 



The lake u so called, it ia said, because here St Patrick got rid of the last of 
the serpents ; for the plan which the "wilj saint" pnrsned, we most refer to 
our Meud Stephen Spillane. Although the mountains on either aide arc for 



the most part bare, thej prewnt occasionaUj- patches of cnltiyation, " few and 
fei between," but sufficient to show that even in this savage region the haiid 
of indostry may be employed with advantage. From somo crevices peep out 
the gay evergreens— high up, and often so far diataut that the eye cannot 
distinguish the arbutus from the prickly furze. OccasionaUy, too, the de^ 



gloom of the pas* is dispelled by the notes of Bpillane's bugle— wildng the 
echoea of the mighty bilk i and now and then the eagle soara above the 
Talley. Still it would be impoasible for the very %hteat-hearted to be 
otherwise than sad while passing throngh thia dark and deep nyine ; it 
oppresses the spirits with exceeding melancholy. Yet it has its own pecu- 
liar sources of plessure. 

When the pass terminates, and the Tourist is, as will be mpposed, 
wearied in heart and foot, he suddenly comes npon a scene of unrivalled 
beauty. A turning in the narrow pathway brings him just over the Upper 
Lake ; and high above " the black valley "—the CoMn Dhnv. It was with 
an oncontroUa- 
ble burst of en- 
joyment that we 
gazed upon the 
delicious scene. 
A short time 
before we had 
- thus indulged 
in a luxuriant 
draught of na- 
' tore, we had ex- 
amined one of 
the most singu- 
lar relics of very 
ancient art. On 
the side of a 

"Logan Stone," abouttwenty-fourfeet in circumference. The peasants call 
it the " Balance Rock," and it is doubtless a Sruidical remun of remote anti- 
quity, Moore likens it to the poet's heart, which 
" Tba lUghun tauEh tlnnii aeu woriag 
But iJl «z1h^ power couM ikk ihika from [u but." 

From near this stone (to be reached by a by-path, and with some can- 



UPPER LAKE. Ill 

tion in treading over the mon and bog) a. moat magnificent view is to be 
obtained of the Upper Lake on the one side, and of the whole of Coom Bhuv 
on the other. Stephen Spillane knows the spot well where the prospect 
is the grandest and most beautiful ; and, moreover, he knows the safest 
path by which it is to be reached ; it is a " short cat " — that is to say, hy 
&r "the longest way round;" bnt the detour will be rich in compenBation 
for the labour. 



Leaving "the Black Valley ," with the white cataract that crowns it, 
the Torairt passes through " Lord Brandon's demesne ;" ' and having found 
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Ms boat "waiting in one of the sweet and lonely creeks of which there are 
here so many, he takes his seat and prepares for pleasure of a less fatiguing 
character — ^the oars rapidly conyey him through the Upper Lake. 

And now let him leisurely look around him. He is in the midst of 
mountains — ^bleak and barren, but mighty in their magnificence.* 

** Abrupt and sheer the moontains rink, 
At once upon the level brink. 
And Just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.*' 

Their dark shadows are thrown upon the water, so as to give to it a cha- 
racter of gloom, in perfect keeping with the loneliness of the scene. One 
feels as if the sound of a human yoice woidd disturb its solitude ; and wishes 
the oars that row him over the Lake were muffled. He passes along by 
the small islands i neither of them tempt him to land, unless it may be Ross- 
burkie, to look for the tree round which the milkmaid tied the spancel — 
for which consult Stephen Spillane. Here are Arbutus Island, Eagle 
Island, Mac Carthy's Island, Duck Island, Stag Island, Bonan's Island, and 
the Knight of Kerry's Island.t We must refer him to the guide for the 
origin, real or fanciful, of each name. That called after the heir of the 
Kerry Geraldines, however, we believe actually belongs to him, although he 
has no other acre of property in the neighbourhood. 

Passing by the "big" promontory, called "Coleman's Eye," — and so 
called after a giant, a saint, or an English Gentleman, it is uncertain which 
— ^he enters " the long bange." But before he arrives there, he will often 
look back. The mountains, between which lies "the Gap," are directly 
behind him ; to the left are the " tails" of the Purple Mountain ; to the 

* ** To my mind," says Inglis, " the Upper Lake is the most attractive ; the mountains are 
nearest to it ; it has not one tame feature." ** Once fairly embarked on its waters," writes Win- 
dele, "and, looking back, the illusion of its being alt<^ther land-locked, and enclosed without any 
opening, or mode of egress, seems nearly complete." " On entering the Upper Lake," we now 
quote from Weld, " attention is at first wholly engaged by the yastness of the mountains, and 
next by the extreme ruggedness of the scene." 

t There are about twelve islands in the Upper Lake ; some of them, however, are islands only 
in summer. Ronan's Island is the largest. It was so called, according to Mr. Weld, flrom an 
enthusiastic Englishman, who, *' liking the situation," made it his home, and lived for some years 
the life of a recluse here, avoiding all society, and seldom leaving the island, except to shoot or 
fish, by which he procured his chief sustenance. 



THE eagle's nest. 1 

right is ragged Cromaglonn ; all about him tlie moantainB rise from ' 
Lake, and seem aa if they would shut liim in for ever. To convej an idea of 
the rude maguificeuce of this scene is impossible. Fresentlf its savage 
graodeur is passed, and we enter the realm of Beauty , The stream can 

rapidly homeward. It is nuumig through the Long Range, and the men 
have merely to guide the boat* 

The channel is Aill of interest and beauty ; the water is clear and rapid 
nd on either side it is amply wooded — " patrician trees " happily mingling 
with " plebian underwood," through which glimpses of the huge mountains 
occasionally caught. About midway in " the Long Bange," we reach 
the far-famed Eagle's Nest — the most perfect, glonous, and exciting of all 



the Eillamey echoes. The rock [for, in comparison with the mountains that 
look down upon it, it is nothing more, although when at its base it appears 
of prodigious height] derives its name from the iact that for centuries it has 
been the favoured residence of the royal birds, by whose descendants it ia 
' SiHxrenrrnnlTieeDODtluLake. TlMT an U 4I] tJnia dugBroui, In csnMluence of 




still inhabited — ^their eyry being secnred bj nature against all human 
trespassers.* The rock is of a pyramidical form, exactly 1103 feet high, 
thickly clothed with evergreens, but bare towards the summit, where the 
nest of the bird is pointed out, in a small crevice nearly concealed by stunted 
shrubs. We put into a little creek on the opposite side of the river, but 
remained in our boat, having been recommended to do so. Our expectations 
of the coming treat had been highly raised, and we were in breathless 
anxiety to enjoy it. The bugle-player — Spillane — landed, advanced a few 
steps, and placed the instrument to his lips : the effect was magical — ^the 
word conveys a poor idea of its effect. First, he played a single note — ^it 
was caught up and repeated, loudly, softly — again loudly, again softly, and 
then as if by a hundred instruments, each a thousand times more musical 
than that which gave its rivals birth, twirling and twisting around the 
mountain, running up &om its foot to its simimit, then rolling above it, and 
at length dying away in the distance, until it was heard as a mere whisper, 
barely audible, far away. Then Spillane blew a few notes — ti-ra-la, 
ti-ra-la : a multitude of voices, seemingly from a multitude of hills, at once 
sent forth a reply ; sometimes pausing for a second, as if waiting for some 
tardy comrade to join in the marvellous chorus, then mingling together 
in a strain of sublime grandeur and delicate sweetness utterly indescribable. 
Again Spillane sent forth his summons to the mountains, and blew, for 
perhaps a minute, a variety of sounds ; the effect was indeed that of " en- 
chanting ravishment "—giving 

" Resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies.** 

It is impossible for language to convey even a remote idea of the exceed- 
ing delight communicated by this development of a most wonderful property 
of nature : sure we are that we shall be guilty of no exaggeration if we say 
that this single incident, among so many of vast attraction, will be sufficient 
recompense to the Tourist who may visit these beautiful Lakes. When Spil* 
lane had exhausted his ability to minister to our enjoyment — and the day 
was declining before we had expressed ourselves content — preparations were 
made for firing off a cannon. As soon as they were completed, the match 

* The peasants relate several amusing stories of attempts to rob the ** Aigle*s Neet;" and man^ 
feats are detailed of the efforts of daring mountaineers to make property of the royal progeny. 
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was applied: in an instant every mountain for miles aronnd ns seemed 
instinct with angry life, and replied in voices of thunder to the insignificant 
and miserable sound that had roused them finom their slumbers. The ima< 
gination ^bs excited to absolute terror ; the gnomes of the mountains were 
about to issue forth and punish the mortals who had dared to rouse them 
from their solitude ; and it was easy for a moment to fancy every creek and 
crevice peopled with ** airy things/^ The sound was multiplied a thousand- 
fold, and with infinite variety : at first it was repeated with a terrific growl ; 
then a fearful crash ; both were caught up and returned by the surrounding 
hiUs, mingling together, now in perfect harmony^ now in utter discordance. 
Awhile those that were nearest became silent, awaiting the on-coming of 
tbose that were distant ; then joining together in one mighty sound, louder 
and louder ; then dropping to a gentle lull, as if the winds only created them ; 
then breaking forth again into a combined roar that would seem to have been 
heard hundreds of miles away.* It is not only by these louder soimds that 
the echoes of the hills can be awakened ; the clapping of hands will call them 
forth ; almost a whisper will be repeated — ^far off — ceasing — ^resuming — 
ceasing again. The most eloquent poet of our age has happily expressed 
the idea we desire to convey — 

*' A solitary wolf-dog, ranging on, 
Through the bleak eoncaTe, wakes this wondrous chime 

Of airy voices lock'd in unison,^ 
Faint— far off— near— deep— solemn— and sublime." 

* '* We gased at the wood, the rock, and the river, with alternate hope and fear; and we 
expected with a pleasing impatience some very marvellous event. • « * Angels from the sky, 
or fairies from the mountain, or O'Donoghue from the river, we every moment expected to appear 
before us."— Ockbmdxn ( 17G0). ** Our single French horn had the harmony of a full concert ; and 
one discharge of our little piece of cannon was multiplied into a thousand reports ; with this addi- 
tion, that when the sounds seemed fiEdnt, and almost expiring, they revived again, and then gra- 
dually subsided. It equals the most tremendous thunder.**- Dxxxicx (1760). **Each explosion 
awakes a succession of echoes, resembling peals of thunder, varying in number and intensity, 
according to the state of the atmoephere."— Windblx. ** Our imagination endues the mountains 
with life, and to their attributes of magnitude, and silence, and solitude, we for a moment add the 
power of listening and a voice."— Imolis. ** The mountains seem bursting with the crash— now it 
rolls, peal upon peal, through their craggy hollows, till at length, dying away in the distance, all 
seems over."— Cxokbb. *' It is scarcely in the power of language to convey an idea of the extra- 
ordinary effect of the echoes under this cliff, whether they repeat the dulcet notes of music, or 
the kmd, discordant report of a caonon."-^Wxu>. , o 



lis OLD WEIR BRIDGE. 

Abont a mile from the Eagle's Nest ia the old Weir Bridge, a bridge of 
two arches, only one of which affords a passage for boats, and through which 
the water of the Upper Lake mshes into the other lakes on its waj, through 
- r~-.. tlieLanne,totheBea. 

The current is es.- 
; oeedittgly rapid, and 
it is usual for tourists 
^ to disembark, and 
i walk across the isth- 
mus, rejoining the 
' boat on the other 
^ side, the passsigo 
being considered one 
of danger to per< 
SODS who are either 
easily alarmed ar indisposed to take tlie advice of the boatmen—" Plase 
to sit quiet." Out guide, who acted as our helmsman on the occasion of onr 
fiiBt " voyage," was, however, anxious to try the strength of onr nerves, as 
well as to exhibit one of the KiUamey lions in its wrath and power, shaking 
ilB mane in angry vigour ; he, therefore, gave us no warning until we were 
actaally within the fierce current We shot through it with fearful rapidity ; 
and it was evident that a very small deviation either to the right or the left 
would have flung us among the breakers, the result of which must inevit>. 
ably have been fatal. The men, who had rested on their oars, were watching 
us with some anxiety, and the moment we were in safety they woke the 
echoes with a lend shout, and congratulated us on our "bowldness." We 
can dum hut little merit for our heroism j for, in reality, there is no peril 
in the" voyage i" and we had forgotten the disasters that Mr. Weld records, 
and to which Derrick made reference half a century before him. We have 
made it since several times without the slightest anxiety or dread. 

At Dinis Pool the current divides : one branch, to the right, enters Tore 
Lake ; (he other, to the left, runs between Dinis Island and Glena Mountain, 
andjmna the Lower Lake at the Bay of Glena— beautiful Glena I 
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There is, we think, notliiiig at EiUamey , where natore ia everywhere 
ehanaing to aliBolnte faacinatioii, to equal One snrpassinglf lovely spot. 
The mountain of Gleua, clothed to luxuriance with the richest erei^reens, 
looks down upon a little Tale endowed with the rarest natural gifts, and 
which the hand of taste has tonehed here and there, without impairing its 
primitive character. Olena, a name that sonifies " the glen of good for- 
tune," is the property of Lord Eenmare, whose lady has built a cottage- 



omte in this delicious Talley. It is in happy keeping with the beautiful 
and grocefol scene, and the walks and gardens that surround it ore so formed 
and disposed as in no degree to deduct from its simple beauty. Here, also, 
a pretty and convenient cottage has been erected ibr the accommodation of 
strangers : It is placed la one of the forest glades, close to the shore. A most 
kind and conrteous person— Mrs. Mac Dowell— supplies the par^ with all 
the accessories of a comfortable dinner ; stirs the fire, boils the potatoes, 
broils the salmon upon genuine arbutus skewers, waits upon the gnests, 
and leaTes an impression which, while it augments the plessure of the 
moment, renders Gtena among the happiest memories of Eillamey. 

Here, then, let ns end our Third Day's Tour ; for, although probably those 



IIS THE FOUXTH DAT. 

-who must make the moat of time ma^ eren yet be enabled before mghthil 
to row round Ton Lake, among tke island-rocka in Ca«tle ZiOogb Bay, and 
eren to enter and examine briefly IniifoUen and Bon, we tmet tliat com' 
parati^ely few will be compelled to cruih two dajB into one, and conse- 
qnently iscrifice to fati^e the enjoyment that may be derived &om both. 

Now, then, we are joomeying hamewards — homeward* from Olena — 
beantiftd Olena ! It is "a good ptap" to the hotel — to whichever of them yon 
are bound. Bat stay, the boatmen may not yet " poll out," for Spillane mnat 
have a word or two with Olena — his " pet" of all the moontune ] "Who conld 
weary of sach words, so answered P To Spillane ^fbo has awakened them a 
tiiousand times, it is Btill a laboor of love ; and the boatmen, to whom the 
atrial voices are familiar as domeatic sounds, gladly rest upon (heir oars to 
hear them once again l 



THE FOURTH DAY. 

OU will to-day have a day fall of rare enjoyment, for 

yon are called upon to viut the shores and islands of 

THE LowEB Lake ; take a row round Tore ; awaken 

the echoes of the old mountain ; and, resting the oars 

off many a well-known spot, hold converse with &r- 

ftuned " Paddy Blase." Yet the labour will not be 

severe g the remainder of our tour abont Killamey we 

can moke easily, and by " short stages." Indeed, Tourists whose time is 

limited may, when the third day closes in, consider the Lakes to have been 

visited, and prepare for ajonmey homewards or elsewhere. Bnt many, we 

hope, will be less hurried, and will give a whole day to " the Shores and 

Islands."* The arrangements toT these visits will be, in a d^ree, determined 

by the hotel at which the Tonriit is located. If his plans permit, be should 

H ImpUHlbla to Inn KUlMiWT wltbuut TUUfawtn (< Uw plH« n in iiboat 

-' - - " ' Ion. But opportucdttoi for b doing moH b« iratcbed 
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fint row among tlie tmail island-rocks in Castle-Lough Bay, the bay in which 
he will enter the boat — if be be a resident eitliei at Cloghreen, "the 
Lake," or " Toro View " — and ,be consigned to tbe core of four as ciril end 
obliging " Keny-boya" hs ever told a legend.or believed one. All abont him 
ai« odd-looking rocks and prettv islets ; some so bare, that not a blade of 
grass grows over them ; others so thick with foliage, that, literally, you see 
nothing bnt a clnmp of trees rising out of the water, and sometimes little 
more than the topmost branches of these very trees are visible. There & 
in Castle-Lough Bay just "a baker's dozen,''andTei7pretty they look; but 
there is no one of thsni that will recompense a landing. At Castle-Longh, 
however, we must pause a moment The castle perished in the wan of 



1662. Bo completely was it destroyed, that scaroelj one stone waa left 
standing on another. Bately snfficient now remains to point ont its locality. 
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ROSS ISLAND. 



It may have been of importance, from its position, bnt never could have 
been of any extent. North of Castle-Lough Bay, the Flesk rans into the 
Lake, passing by the grounds of Cahimane, It has Toyaged a long way^ 
to help the waters at Killamey. 

Having rowed sufficiently among these pretty islets, we pass by the 
bridge that connects Koss with the mainland, and proceed to *^ the Quay.'' 
In very dry or in very rainy weather, however, this small channel is im- 
passable : in the one case the water will have left it, and in the other will 
have choked up the passage ; we shall then have to go round a couple of 
miles. Those who are located at the Victoria will probably proceed to visit 
the islands by a different course ; for the boat-house of the hotel lies about 
a mile almost due north of the bay.* 

Here, however, at Ross Island, and immediately under the castle, let us 
first land — at the convenient quay built by Lord Kenmare. Before we 
look at the old castle, let us walk through the gardens and round the 
island ; but — ^will the visitor believe us ? — ^when he has so walked, he will 
have paced no less than two miles before he arrives at the garden-gate 

again.t 

The grounds are laid out with exceeding taste ; they are " neat" to per- 
fection : not a weed in the beds, nor a rough stone in the walks ! The credit 

« H«re is a list of all the rocks and islands in the Lower Lake. The reader wHl, of oonrse, 
ascertaia theii relative positions by looking at tlie map. 



1. Brown or Rabbit Island. 

2. Lamb Island. 

3. Heron Island. 

4. O'Donogbue's Prison. 

5. Cherry Island. 

6. Inisfallen. 

7. Mouse Island. 

8. Bobs Island. 

(All north of Boss Bay.) 



9. Bough Island. 
10. Hen and Chickens. 
U. Pigeon Island. 

12. O'Donoghue's Table. 

13. Cow Idand. 

14. Elephant Bock. 

15. Jackdaw Island. 

16. Crow Island. 



18. Ash Island. 

19. OspreyBock. 
80. Friar's Island. 

(All in Castle Lough Bay.) 
SI. (Sun Bock. 
23. Otter Bock. 

23. Darby's Garden. 

24. Burnt Island. 
35. stag Island. 



17. Yew Island. 

There are about half a dozen others that have names ; such are Gunnet Bock, Tom Cole's 
Bock, Currig-a-pocca Bock, and Alexander Bock. Brickeen Island and Dinis Island stand be- 
tween Tore Lake and the Lower Lake : they belong properly to neither of the two Lakes; bnt 
if to either they must be assigned, we should give them to Tore, as being the property of Mr. 
Herbert. 

t It Is Juat under Boss Castle that ** Paddy Blake** must be talked to: Faddy Blake, the 
famous echo, that, whfm you ask him " How d'ye do, Paddy Blake ? " makes instant answer, 
** Pretty well, I thank ye." At certain times it is the clearest of all the Lake echoes. 



of all this belongs to " the head forester," Mr. Henty Doran ; bat, with- 
out doubt, mnch of the result is owing to the superintending care of 
Lady Eenmare, vho enjoys the scene dally, and is happy to let others 
enjoy it,— for yidtors are freely admitted to all parts, either walking or 
driving. 

Boss, as WB have 
explained, is mote 
properly a peninsola 
than an island, being 
separated from the 
mainland only by a 
narrow cut through a 
morass, which it is 
more liian probable 
was a work of art, 
with a Tiew to 
strengthen the forti- > 
fications of the castle. 
The island, for so it 
most now be termed, 
is the largest iiland 
of the Lake. It con- 
tains about eigb^ 

plantation acres, richly and Inxuriantly cuItiTated; a portion of it is con- 
verted into a greceM and carefully kept flower-garden, where seats are 
ploeed BO as to command the more striking and picturesque views ; and in 
every part Nature has been so jndidously trained and guided, that the 
whole scene is one of eurpassing beanty. The castle is a fine remain ; much 
less injured by time than the majori^ of its co-mates in Kerry county. It 
is a tall, square, embattled building, based upon a limestone rock, sustained 
at the land ude by a plain massive buttress ; from the north-east and north- 
west angles prqect two machicolated defences. It contains a spiral stur- 
case of cut stone. It was erected by one of Uie earlier chieftains of the 



O'Donoghues.* It forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape from every 
part of the Lower Lake. During the war, the out-buildings were fitted up 
as a barrack.t The castle is famous in Lrish history as beiug the last in 
Munster to hold out against the Parliamentary army. In 1652, Ludlow» 
the successor of Ireton, assisted by Sir Hardress Waller, laid siege to it. It 
was defended by Lord Muskerry with a sufficiency of troops, and an ample 
supply of provisions ; yet the castle, so well prepared for defence, surren- 
dered upon articles, without striking a vigorous blow. The circumstance is 
attributable to the terror that seized upon the garrison when they beheld 
war-ships floating on the Lake, in fulfilment of an ancient prophecy, which 
foretold that the castle could be taken only when an event occurred — ^almost 
as improbable as that '<Bimam Forest" should come "to Dunsinane.'^ 
Although it is very imlikely that Ludlow had heard of this tradition, or 
would have heeded it if he had, it is certain that, having considered it wisest 
to attack the castle by water, he had constructed boats for the purpose; 
** and," as he says, " when we had received our boats, each of which was 

* Of conne the Beyeral legends connected with the name of the O'Donoghue have their sooreein 
this, his castle of Ross. The peasantry will point oat the window fh>m which he leaped into the 
Lake when he exchanged his sovereignty on earth for that of the waters under it. He was endowed, 
they say, with tlie gift of transforming himself into any shape, and his wife requested him to 
exhibit some of liis transformations before her. He warned her that if he did so, and she displayed 
any symptoms of fear, they would be separated for ever. She still persisted in the spirit of female 
curiosity , and in perfect confidence that she could look on unmoved. On his assuming, however,S(Mxie 
very terrible shape, she slirieked with terror. He immediately sprang from the window to the Lake 
below, and remains there an enchanted spirit, his enchantment to continue until, by his brief annual 
ride, his silver shoes are worn out by the attrition of the surface of the water. Of the race of the 
O'Donoghuto, The Annals ofln^fallen have furnished various piuticulars, which give a pretty clear 
insight into the character of gone-by times, when *' might made right," and illustrate the utter 
insecurity of life and property, that kept the *' petty kings " always armed, lest the stronger should! 
come and strip them. From the year 1024 to 1238, of the " Kings of Locha Lein," nineteen out of 
twenty were '* slain ; " some in open fight, some by treachery, and some having been previously 
driven out of their territories. The last item in the dismal account stands thus :— *' Jeoffrey 
O'Donoghue, and Sadva, daughter of Douchad Cairbreach O'Brien, his wife, as also his brother 
and his three sons, burned in his house at the garden of tlie Oreenford, byFineenM'Donnell Gud, 
being betrayed by his own huntsman." Among the "fierce leaders of battles," nevertheless, there 
were a few distinguished as ''gentle at arms;" and some who ** never forsook the muse." This 
list, however, which gives so dark a picture of the age, refers to the O'Donoghue of the Glens, and 
not to the ancestors of the spirit chieftain. Tet the milder branch has altogether withered and 
yanished ; while of the ''turbulent," " the ruthless," the " proud and stem in battle," the repre- 
sentative still exists. 

t An elder brother of Mr. 8. C. Hall was bom in the castle during its occupation as a barrack. 
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capable of oontainiiig one hundred and twenty men, I ordered one of them 
to be rowed about, in order to find out the most conyenient place for landing 
upon the enemy, which they perceiving, thought fit, by a timely submission, 
to preyent the danger that threatened them.** General Ludlow does not 
explain how the boats were conveyed into the Lakes ; and so great must 
have been the difficulty of transporting them from any distant part, covered 
as this district of Lreland then was with bog and forests, that the boat has 
been generally considered to have been nothing more than a raft. An acci- 
dent enabled us to remove all doubts on the subject 

Li the wall of the ancient church of St. Multose, at Kinsale, we dis- 
covered an old tomb, partly concealed by rubbish ; and learned that this 
division of the structure had, until very lately, been blocked up by heaps of 
stone and mortar. The inscription on a wooden panel, almost rotted away, 
and fixed immediately over the grave, was in Latin. The word ** Kerria" 
excited our curiosity ; and, on clearing the stone, we were amply rewarded 
for our labour.* 

As we have observed, from aU parts of the Lake, and from every one of 
the adjacent mountains, the castle of Ross is a most interesting and attrac- 
tive point in the scenery ; and it amply repays the honour it receives by 
enabling the Visitor to obtain, from the summit of its tower, a commanding 

* The following is a tmulation of the epitaph :— 

" Here, with his &ther, lies Thomas, by surname Chndleigh. 

For the kings of the English both built ships." 

The fkther's skill was onoommon ; alas I alas I Mt lifb was short. 

He caused a ship to sail on the land ; 

That the ship did sail on the land Kerry well knows, 

The tower of Roes taken with difficulty proves. 

Proceed, Muse, I implore ; study to sing the praises of the son. 

He was very ingenious, skilled in the same art. 

He built a ship for the King, to which Kinsale gives a name : 

He built, but to another great praise was given ; 

He built this, I say, reader, though another bore away the honours. 

Thus, for another, not for itself, the vine affords sweet grapes ; 

Thus, for another, not for himself, the horse bears heavy burdens ; 

Thus, for another, not for himself, the dog courses over the plidns ; 

Thus, for another, not for herself, the ship herself sails the seas.** 
. The descendants of the ship-builder are stiU Uving, and the name of the ship-of-war, ** the 
Kinsdk^ appears in the old Navy Lists. 
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iew of eyery important object by which it is mroimded. An hour pawed 
1 waQdng ronnd the island will be an hoar pleasantly and profitably 



ipeot ; and corionty may be gratified by inspecting the soi&ce of the 
lamous copper mine, the dibrit of which is scattered in provision npon the 
western shore ; among them are aeveral hnge portions of a st«am-engine— 
the first, we believe, ever introduced into beland. When [^)ened by Colonel 
Hall, in 1804, he obtained unequivocal proof tlutt the mine had been 
worked previously, but at a period very remote, and when mining, as an 
art, was utterly unknown.* 

* Tei Mihb, It wJll be impoidblv to vlaEt KllUm*^ witlunt favuiag parpatoiUj of the 
BDnw. Tb* bittorr of R«i HIM li tbiu tfren In Ovta'i Raurdut in thi SttUA of Irtbaut:-^ 



Having iuac«eded In during oat tbfl nter ULd rubblab, tbe Uttlfl compioj vere enoonnged b 
tha Sultarlng ippuruicH la proceed to work It ; which Ibef did on rUher in eitonrin •call 
ootwUbiturllng tfas nnfuTounbls clrcumituceg of Iti litiiiljan. neirlj ckne lo the Lake, Ui 
groond not rifdng much aboTe, and dipping towarda It at an angle of about 3D d«gnei I 
< tluC, In a ibart time, the workmeo had excarated oompletolj u ' 

, BJt during the foor 
K> vortb of 00 
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During our recent visit we found that the island had undergone great 
improvements. Portions allotted to more delicate flowers are succeeded by 
lawns and shrubberies, prairie and wood, the noble ruin of the O'Donoghue 
giving an air of magnificence to the whole ; so that it seems like some fairy 
enchantment — ^the island in itself containing a sufficiency of beauty, with- 
out looking to the lake or mountains beyond. What visions too of old 
times, crowd the memory, when pennon and banner floated on the breeze, 
— when the glen chief received homage and tribute within those walls upon 
which now the green ivy clusters, — ^when abbot and knight passed through 
the portal, and the mountains echoed the war-pipe or the shouts of joyous 
revellers ! 

A visit to Eoss Island naturally suggests a consideration of the legends 
of the 0*Donoghue — the most fertile topic of interest connected with the 
Lakes. We shall, therefore, delay the reader while we relate some of the 
most striking. 

Wander where you will in this delicious neighbourhood, either up the 
mountain, along the valley, upon the water, or in any one of the islands, 

some cargoes producing £40 per ton. But this Tery richness was the ultimate cause of its 
destruction, as several small veins of pure oxide of copper, split off from the main lode, and ran 
towards the surface. The ore of these veins was much more valuable than the other, consequently 
the miners (who were paid by quality as well as quantity) pursued the smaller reins so near the 
snr&ce, that the water broke through into the mine in such an overwhelming degree that an 
engine of thirty-horse power could make no sensible impression on the inundation; and thus a 
forcible stop was put to all further proceedings.** 

The late Colonel Hall (the father of the authors of this work) discovered and opened no fewer 
than thirteen mines in the south ct Ireland. Some of these he worked for a considerable period ; 
and although his efforts were in the end unprosperous to himself, he set an example of enterprise 
and activity, and supplied evidence of the vast mineral wealth of the country, which entitle us to 
claim for him some tribute of public gratitude, and Justify us in classing him among the benefactors 
of Ireland. He was amongst the earliest of those who laboured to turn to account its great 
natural resourcea— to encourage men of larger means— men who will probably reap the rich 
harvest for which it was his destiny only to prepare the ground, and to direct public attention to 
a source of profit for the undertakers, and of employment for the people. Like many others 
who have pointed out the wi^ to fortune, it was his fate to behold the achievement of his hopes 
only from a very remote distance ; but he ei^oyed the enviable knowledge that his labour had not 
been in vain; that he had been the means of spending some hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
the country ; of giving advantageous employment to msimes of the people in various districts, and 
of showing how others might certainly do that which he as certainly failed of doing. We have 
reason to believe that he sold altogether, in Swansea, ores he had raised in Ireland, to the ammmt 
of between £300,000 and £400,000. 
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yon are sure to find Mine olgect conneeted vith the Legend ; ereiy rock of 
umsiutl fbrm is forced into an illiutration of tbe story t tlie gnidea and 
boatmen will point out to the Tonriat 01)0110911116*8 horse," CDonoghne's 



prison, his stable, his libraiy, hia pigeon-house, his table, his cellar, his 
honeycombs, his pulpit, and his broom. 

AltboDgh its variatdona are niunerons, the original story may be told in 
a few words. In ages long passed, CDanoghne of Boss was lord of the 
Lake, its islands, and the land that snrronnded it His sway was just and 
generoos, and his reign propitions ; he was the sworn foe of the oppressor ; 
he was brave, hospitable, and wise. Ammally, since his death, or ratheT 
disappearance, he is said to revisit the pleasant places among which he 
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white eteed, richly caparisoned, preceded and followed by youths and 
maideus, who Btrew spring flowers in his way; while sonnds of unearthly 
sweetness glide along tlie waters, and become thunder as they make their 
way np the sorrouudiug hills. Although he appears in state only on May 

■■ For irlieii tba lul ApiU nn gnwi dim 



be IS seen on variona other occasions : and lucky is the child of earth by 
whom the immortal spirit is enconnteredi for be he peer or peasant, good 



fortune will be sure to wait upon bim — and therefore many are they who 
peer with longing eyes along the lake, at sunrise or in twilight, to catch a 
glimpse of the chieftain, and listen with eager cars for the mn^c that 
heralds his approach. 
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We have said that many living witnesses are ready to testify to the 
appearance of the O'Donoghue, either riding upon the lake, walking on the 
shore, or playing "hurly" upon the surface of the waters; and we have 
conversed with so many of them, of credit and repute, that we can have no 
hesitation in believing them to have actually beheld that which they affirm 
they have " seen with their two eyes.** The circumstance, however, is now 
easily accounted for ; although, a few years ago, it was impossible to con- 
sider it otherwise than supematuraL The legend, told in so many ways, is 
a fertile source of amusement to visitors. As we have said, every rock of 
the Lower Lake is in some way or other associated with it. The guides and 
boatmen have all, of course, " had a sight" of the chieftain, and will tell 
the Tourist amusing stories — but those they have only heard — of their 
ancestors, who not only saw, but conversed with him, and shared his hospi- 
tality in his palace below the waves. 

And let not the reader be startled if we express our belief, that many of 
the peasants have actually seen him, or, at least, seen a mounted horseman 
riding across the lake. We conversed with several who affirmed as much, 
and we had no reason to doubt their honesty or accuracy. 

Before the science of optics was well understood, such very curious and 
very interesting appearances were supposed to be the result of supernatural 
agency. We now know that all such phenomena are the effects of natural 
causes, and can even be reproduced artificially. They are caused by 
refraction or reflection of the rays of light, and sometimes by both combined, 
and differ from "the airy child of vapour and the sun" (rainbow) only in 
being more rare ; because they require more unusual atmospheric changes, 
and uncommon localities, of hill and plain, land and water, to produce them.* 

* ThU tradition, therefore, is founded upon natural cauaet, and the ipectre of 0*Donoghue is a 
real vision. Blany such allusions are on record. The mirage of the sands of the East exhibits 
distorted images of real objects, so as to deceive all travellers. M. Monge, who accompanied the 
French army in Egypt, and Dr. Clarice, witnessed and have described those phenomena— lakes, 
trees, and houses in the midst of a naked desert ; and so great was the optical deception, that they 
would not believe it such till they passed through the apparently lovely spots, and found nothing 
but a few miserable Arab huts and stunted shrubs in a waste of arid land. Similar appearaneea 
are recorded by Scoresby and others as occurring in the Arctic seas : one of the ships seemed, as 
by enchantment, floating in the air; which Scoresby afterwards discovered to have been the 
reflection of his father's vessel which accompanied him in the atmosphere, tbou^ the real ship 



Of the islands next in importance is Inisfallen — sweet Inisfallen ! It 
receives from all tourists the distinction of being the most beantiful, as it is 
certainly the most interesting, of the Lake islands. Its peculiar beauty is 
derived from the alternating hiU and dale within its small circle; the 
elegance of its miniature creeks and harbours ; and the extraordinary size 
as well as luxuriance of its evergreens ; and it far surpasses in interest any 
one of its graceful neighbours^ inasmuch as here, twelve centuries ago, was 
founded an abbey, of which the ruins still exist, from which afterwards 
issued The Annals of Inisfallen — among the earliest and the most authentic 
of the ancient Irish histories.* On approaching it, we seem to be drawing 

was at a distance far beyond that at which objects could be seen by direct vision. From a similar 
cause arise the ** Fata Morgana," in the Straits of Messina, described by Swinburne and others. 
Beautiful landscapes, with men and cattle in motion, i4»pear on the surface of the seas. These 
are found to be reflections of objects on the distant opposite coast of Reggio. In certain states of 
the atmosphere, thisse spectra are lost as it were on the surface of the sea, and erery sheet of water 
as it passes becomes a distinct mirror reflecting them. But periutps the most striking of these 
appearances is the celebrated " Spectre of the EUurtz Mountains," which kept the district in terror 
and alarm firom time immemorial, till M. Haue, the French chemist, discorered the cause. He 
went for the express purpoae of witnessing the jrfienomenon ; and for thirty mornings climbed the 
Brocken Mountain without being gratified. At length, early one morning, he observed on the 
oppodte side of the hill the gigantic figure of a man turned towards him. The distinctness of the 
form left no doubt of the reality of the figure. While he contemplated the monster with wondee 
and awe, a sudden gust of wind nearly blew off his hat, and when he put up his hand to hold it on, 
he observed the giant do the same. He now found that It was nothing more than a dilated image 
of himself reflected ttoax the surface of an opposite doted atmosphere. No doubt the legend of 
O'Donogbue took its rise from some similar optical deception. It is said to be seen at the same 
hour of the morning, and at the same time of the year, as that of the Brocken Spectre. Some 
horseman riding along the opposite shore of the lake is reflected by the atmospheric minor, and 
seems to continue his course along the surfisee of the water. Upon this principle it is easy to 
account for the appearances which from time to time terrify the peasantry ; and the scene wit* 
nessed by our Informants Is to be thus explained. 

* The original work, written, and for several centuries preserved, in the Abbey of InJsfaUen, is 
now in the Bodleian Library. It is on parchment, in medium quarto, and contains fifty-seven 
leaves. The earlier portion consists of extracts firom the Old Testament, and a history of the 
ancient worid down to the arrival of 8t Patrick in Ireland, a.i>. 432. From this period it treata 
exdudvely of the aflklrs of Ireland, terminating with a.d. 1319. It appears to have been the pro- 
duction of two monks ; one of whom carried it to the year 1216, and the other continued it to the 
year 1380. There are several copies of it extant ; pne td which was in the collection of his Graca 
the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe ; part of this was translated and printed In 1 825, by Dr. 0*Conor. 
The facts are narrated in the smallest compass, and present a dry but sad *' sneeesaion of crimes, 
wars, and rebellions." Sir James Ware selected and published several passages, to which he refers 
as authorities; a single quotation may satisfy the curiosity of our readers :>-*' Aimo 1180; this 
Abbey of Inisfallen being ever esteemed a paradise and a secure sanctuary, the treasure and the. 
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near a thick forest ; for the foliage is remarkably close, and extends lite- 
rally into the water, many of the finest trees having their roots under the 
Lake. On landing, however, we find that the lofty elm and magnificent ash^ 
mingled with hollies of gigantic growth, and other evergreens (excepting 
only the arbutus, of which the island does not contain a single specimen) 
of prodigious height and girth, encircle a green-sward, of so pure and 
delicious a colour as to demand for Inisfedlen, beyond every other part of 
Ireland, the character of being pre-eminently " the Emerald Isle." Vistas 
have been skilfully fonned through the trees, presenting on one side a view 
of the huge mountains, and on the other of the wooded shores of Boss* Of 
the abbey a few broken walls alone remain ; it is said to have been built in 
the seventh century by Saint Finian Lobhar (the Leper), the descendant of 
one of the most renowned of the Munster kings $ and it was subsequently 
appropriated to the use of the regular canons of St. Augustin. 

Inisfallen — ** fair InisfEdlen !" — crests with so much ease and grace upon the 
surface of the Lake, indented with the most fairy-like bays, elevated into 
rocky, though not rude magnificence at one side, while the opposite shore 
shelves to the water's edge, and runs out into shallows ! It is a miniature 
of a beautiful country, — ^lawns, and dells, and thickets, and vistas, with the 
most lovely views of the Lake and the main land, that assume new aspects 
from every point of view. One of the legendary objects, " the Needle's Eye,** 
will be " threaded'' no more by gentlemen who desire long life, or ladies 
who hope for a number of ''olive branches" around their hearths; for 
the storm destroyed that : but the " Bed of Honour," an indented ledge 
in the rocky part of the island, overshadowi^d by a venerable yew-tree, still 
remains^ The legend bears much the same moral as the ** rich and rare" 
song of him whose poetry is the very language of Ireland. The daughter 
of one of the chiefs in the neighbourhood of the Lakes was wooed by two 
youths, both of renown and noble name : but the one the maiden loved was 
not her father's choice ; and, fearing she would be forced to a marriage in 

most Tftluable eflbots of the whole omintiy were deposited in the hands of the oLergj ; notwithstand- 
ing which, we find the abbey was plundered in this year bj Maolduin, son of Daniel O'Donoghue. 
Slany of the clergy were sUdn, and even in their cemetery, by the Mac Carthys. But God soon 
punished this act of impiety and sacrilege by bringing many of its aathon to an untimely end.** 
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opposition to her affections, she flew with her lover to the island of Inis* 
&llen. Dreading, either from its being of eai^ access from the shore, or frx)m 
snperstitioiis feelings, which wonld prevent their liking the proximity of 
the abbey, with its stores of graves and legends of supernatural appear* 
ances, for a resting-place, they wandered to the opposite side. The lover 
pulled a quantity of long grass and moss, and made his lady a couch upon 
the ledge, whereon she slept, while he watched lest they should be followed 
by her father and his rival. The sun had hardly risen when the breeze 
brought i^e sound of the war-pipe to the lover's ears, — ^the gathering cry of 
the hostile clan ; and presently boats were seen visiting and searching the 
various islands ; the war pennon floated; and the music came towards Inis* 
fallen. First of all the angry father set foot on the holy isle, then the 
rejected lover, and a troop of retainers t all, as huntsmen, seeking the hare, 
fifties to one. The fugitives were soon discovered. '* You will not take her 
nowP" said to his rival the youth who had kept watch in Inisfallen* 
" Surely you will not take her now ? " "I know," was the reply, " that holy 
priest has not blessed you, nor united you : and such is my faith in her virtue 
and your honour, that if twelve months, instead of twelve hours, had passed, 
I would take her as trustingly as if she had never left her mother's side." 

The lady, however, was constant, and was united to the object of her 
love I and the ledge of the rock has retained its name to the present time. 

Our guide. Sir Bichard — ^pteasaait is the memory of the king of Elillame^ 
guides! — conducted us up and down the tiny hillocks, and through the 
miniature vales, of this delicious isle, and listened with evident pride and 
pleasure to our expressions of exceeding delight. And then he and Spillane 
took advantage of our disposition " to sit awhile and rest," — ^for the day was 
very fair, and the sun was sinking " with a pure light and a mellow," — ^to 
enlighten, and interest, and amuse us, by relating some of the legends of the 
Lakes. That they are as << plenty as blackberries in September," the reader 
will readily believe; for this is the region of the poetical superstitions in 
which the Irish people have always indulged. 

Although we have no design to dietain our readers for so long a period 
as these capital raconieurs kept us, under the shadow of the venerable 
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tree, we design to inonr Uie hiaard of wearying them by compressing some, 
of the tales — ^premising that l^ey may be, and we hope will be, told at 
greater length and with far greater effect, by the two worthies themselves. 

They told us — How St Patrick never came into Kerry; but only 
looked into it, holding his hands out to it, and saying '* I bless all beyond. 

the Reeks."-** ^How Fin Mao Cool kept his tubs of goold in the Lake 

under Mucross, and set his dog Bran to wateh them ; this was ages ago, 
long before the flood. An Englishman->-a grate diver intirely — came over 
to try wouldn't he get the goold; and when he went down, the dog woke 
from his slumbers and seized him ; and Fll go bail he never tried th* expe^ 
riment agin.-^ — ^^^How, when O'Donoghue leaped out of the windy of 
Boss Castle, his enchanted books flew after him — and there they are — 
O'Donoghue's library, to be seen this day ; only turned into stone, and like 
the Killamey guide-book»*~rather heavy. •<«w—«^ How, right under the 
Crebough there was a huge oajrbuncle, that, of a dark night, lit up the rocks 
under the Lake, and showed the palaces and towers of the ouliL ancient city^ 
that the waters oovered.~^How Darby got his " garden'' — a group of 
barren rocks in the Lower Lake. Be a^ked ould Lord Kinmare to let him 
cut wattles out o' the trees of InisfEmen. " I will," says my lord, " as many 
as ye plase between an hour before and an hour after midnight." So Darby 
took him at his word, and went to work. But no sooner did he touch the 
birk of one of the blessed trees, than he was wisked away in a wirlwind, 
and flung with a skinful of broken bones upon the bit of bare rock, that we 
call Darby's garden, to this day. ■ ' ■■ H ow a holy hermit fell into sin, and 
did a hard penance for seven long years, just where the trees under Mu- 
cross dip into the water. He walked straight into the Lake, and stuck his 
holly-stick into the gravel at the bottom, and made a vow never to leave the 
spot until the kippen threw out branches and leaves. And for seven years 
he stood there, without sleep or feed ; till at last the stick blossomed, and in 
one night became a grate tree, and then the holy hermit knew he waa 
pardoned ; and 'twas he that did the wonderful cures from that day out| 

till all the country was running after " the hermit of the holly tree." — > 

How the first O'Doncghne was a tall slip of a boy | and he was sitting ia 



his ould niiTBe^s cottage, when she sat tip a screech that the O'Sallivant 
Were staling the cattle* So np he gets, ptills an onld sword out of the 
thatch, and kills every mother's son of the thieving blaguards* When the 
fight was over, up come his gilly, and '* Didn^t we do that nately," says he } 
and " "Were yon helping me P** says O'Donoghne P "I was," says the gilly. 
So with that, O'Donoghue goes out and sticks one of the dead men against 
the wall, with his eyes staring open, and his spear in his fist ; and he calls 
to the giily, *' Kill me that big fellow,'' says he ; and the gilly was frightened, 
and tried to skulk o£^ ** I knew ye were a coward," says O'Donoghne ; and 

hanged him on the next tree. ^How the Englishman inquired of a 

Keny peasant, by what means Ireland happened to have so many momi- 
tains — 'to which the Kerry boy made answer thus : ** Ye see, Ireland being 
the finest and the best country in the world, in ooorse was the last country 
that Nature made ; and when Ireland was finished. Nature had a dale o' 
stujff to spare j so she left it there^^'-and that makes the mountains.''—-^— 
How the giant Eel, that lives in the goulden palace in Lough Kittane, 
walked one midsummer night into the Lower Lake, kicking up a bobbery in 
the halls of the O'Donoghue,- for which impidence the Eel is chained for 
ten thousand years to the rock we call O'Donoghue's prison; and many 's 
the man that 's heard its moans, and seen the water rise and fall above it, 
as it twirled and twisted, trying to squeeze itself out of its hand-cuffi. ■ ■ 
How Fin Mac Cool fought at Ventry Harbour, the battle that continued 
without interruption three hundred and sixty-six days. And Dalav Dura 
the champion of the Monarch of the World, slain six hundred of Fin's best 
troops in six days, all in single combat ; so Fin successively kiUed Fion, 
M'Cuskeen Loumbunig, Finaughlaugh Trackluskeen, and the champion, 
Dulav Dura; and fought so long and so lustily that his limbs would have 
fallen asunder if they hadn't been kept together by his armour ; till, in the 
end. Fin totally destroyed his enemies, and took possession of the field with 
trumpets sounding, drums bating, and colours flying, having been fighting 
for it one whole year and a day.— —-How MacgiUicuddy of the Reeks 
was a boy or gilly to the Mac Carthy Mor ; and he went into Connaught to 
seek his fortune ; and he fell in love with a young lady and she with him f 
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and he boasted to her father that he had more ricks than the other's land 
could grow hay enoogh. to cover with hay-bands i so the father sent a 
messenger into Kerry to know the tmth of his riches, and whether the 
young stranger had the grate fortone he spoke about. And, to be sure, the 
daughter gave the messenger a hint ; so he thrayelled to Kerry, and saw 
young MacgiUicuddy's father ating his dinner on his knees, with heaps of 
rats all about the cabin he lived in ; so he goes back and tells the Mr maid's 
&ther, that the Macgillieuddy had more Uve cattle about him than he 
could count, and was ating off a table he wouldn't part with for half 

Connaught So, in ooorse, the boy got the girL ^How Ossian used to 

see white horses riding through his fields. ** So," says he, ** by Jakers ! the 
next time they come 111 mount one of 'em," says he. And he did. And 
they took him to the Thiema-na-oge— thaf s the land of eternal youth ; and 
a mighty pleasant place he found it, wid beautiful ladies, fresh and £Edr as a 
May Morning. Only after a while, ** I'LL go home," says he, "just to ax 
how my Mends are." " Och, they're dead," says the king ; ** dead these 
fifteen hundred years," says he« ** Pooh," says Ossian ; " sure I haven't 
been here more than a year," *<Well, go and see," says the king ; << mount 
one o' my white horses; but mind if ye get off of his back,| ye'll be ould, 
i^hrivelled, and withered," says he ; " and not the fine bould gorsoon ye are 
now." So Ossian went ; and he wondered grately to see such a many ould 
castles in ruins — ^for ye see, yer honours, 'twas after Cromwell went through 
the country like a blast ; bad luck to his seed, breed, and generation, Amin ! 
Well, Ossian meets an ould clargy, going home to holy Aghadoe, and he 
trying to lift a sack o' com on his back ; and, ** Help," says he, " for the 
sake o' the Virgin." " Faiks, I will, honest man," says Ossian ; " for the 
sake of virgin, or married woman, or widdy," says he i for ye see Ossian was 
a hathen, and didn't know what the holy father meant by ** the Virgin,'* 
So he leaped off his horse, and in a moment he was an ould, shrivelled, 
withered man, oulder looking a dale than the priest he was going to help 
wid the sack o' com. So the blessed monk of Aghadoe knew that the spell 
of the enchantment was broken i and he convarted Ossian ; made a Christian 
of him on the spot — and by the same token, it was to a dale finer and better 
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^iomitry than the Thiernariia-oge, that Ossiaxi was carried that same night, 
' ■ H ow the blessed abbot of Inis&llen walked for two hundred years 
about the little island that wasn't a mile round« And the way of it was 
this ; — ^He was praying one morning early, before the sun was up ; and he 
heard a little bird singing so sweetly out of a holly tree, that he rose from 
his knees and followed it, listening to the music it was making ; and the 
little bird flew from bush to bush, singing all the while, and the holy father 
following ; for so sweet and happy was the song of the little bird, that he 
thought he could listen to it for ever; so where it flew he went ; and when 
it changed its place, he was again after it ; the little bird singing all the 
while and the holy &ther listening with his ears and his heart. At length 
the abbot thought it was nearing vesper time ; and he blessed the little 
bird and left it. When he stepped back to his convent, what should he see 
find hear but strange faces and strange voices ; the tongue of the Sassenach 
in lieu of the wholesome Irish, And the monks asked him what right had 
he to wear the habit of the holy Augustines ? And so he told them his 
name, that he was their abbot, and that he had been since daybreak follow- 
ing the music of the little bird that was singing sweetly among the branches 
of the holly tree. And they made answer, that two hundred years ago the 
holy abbot had left the convent, and was never heard of afterwards — and 
that now the heretic and the stranger was ould Ireland's king. So the holy 
fiither said, " Give me absolution some of ye, for my time is come ; ** and they 
gave him absolution : and just as the breath was laving him, they heard at 
the lattice-window the sweetest song that ever bird sung ; and they looked 
out and saw it, with the sun shining on its wings that were white as snow $ 
and while they were watching it, there came another bird ; and they sung 
together for a while out of tibie holly tree, and then both flew up into the 
sky; and they turned to the holy father — and he was dead. 

But we have surely stayed too long at Inisfallen — ** fair Inisfallen ! "— ' 
we must away among the other islands. There are few, however, and none 
of them remarkable. Here is O'Donoghue's Prison, a rock covered with a 
thick layer of peat, and containing only a single stunted tree ; here, on the 
other hand, is Lamb Island, a mass of underwood and finely-grown Ibrest* 
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.trees. Here is liie tiny morsel of eyergreen called Mouse Island ; the chances 
are that we shall see a craven cormorant * issue from its half a yard of sedge. 
Passing Brown, or Rabbit Island — so called from the myriads of coneys that 
formerly peopled it, and were all drowned in a single night by a sadden 
flood — and leaving the Biver Laune a mile or so to the right, we cross the 
lake to visit O'Snllivan's WaterfalL Many prefer it to that of Old T<xrc ; it 
has a more solitary character, has been evidently left more completely to 
self-government : there is, in short, more of nature about it. Bowing south- 
ward, we pass Stag Island, then Burnt Island, and pause a minute or two 
to look at '* Darby's Garden'' — a low ledge of rocks, out of which grow a 
few meagre arbutus-trees. Here we are again right under Glena Mountain, 
floating through Glena Bay, looking once more at Glena Cottage, and listen- 
ing yet again to the echoes of Glena — beautiful Glena ! 

We have a choice of water-paths into the Lake-~one straight before us» 
under Brickeen Bridge, the other round by Dinis Island, passing again 
through the narrow channel, which extorted a compliment from the great 
Magician of the North* Let us enter Tore by one way, and pass out of it 
by the other. 

And now for a rich treat — a delicious termination to a day of luxury — ^A 
ROW ROUND ToRC Laee. Luckily it is evening. Bright and glorious aa 
the Lakes look in sunshine, there is something sweetly soothing in a row 
upon their waters just as the twilight is deepening into night. Fortunately^ 
we asked SpiUane if Toaeo had any echoes ? <* Of course," he said, " it had ; 
but so few, comparatively speaking, went round Toro Lake, that its echoes 
were not so celebrated as they deserved to be." 

The evening was clear and grey ; and our boatmen, Myles Mac Sweeny 

* Cormomits were fimnerly grenfc pOTttof the tskm ; bnt Bfr. Herbert bee tiken ears to tUn 
their ranks, hj ordering his gamekeepers to shoot them wherever se en . They used to destroy 
enormous quantities of fish. Their successors are " tht erou-JUurtt** i. €. unfidr an^rs, who do 
Inoalenlable mischief to the ilsheiy. This atrocious mode of poaching la thus practised:— Two 
boats go out, each with a line, rod, and reel ; their Unee are Joined, and depending upon them ara 
a score, sometimes three score, of flies. A rast number of flsh are tlras booked, and several are 
landed, although a large proportion of tiiem escq[w, in consequence of the inutili^ of skill to 
"play" theuL It is a butchering libel on the art; and an anchor who practises it ou^t to b* 
expelled the "gentle craft," and sent to feed the *' sea-aarpent,** who lies in the depth* of Lough 
lUttanek 
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.and Jack Lowney — ^** Happy Jack" — ^for they were both with us as guides, 
anglers, and rowers — ^uniting all these various acoomplishments in their own 
proper persons — just the boatmen fitted for the scene — ^knowing when to 
^eep silence, and most anxious to arouse and display all the lions of the 
^Lakes for the Tourist's enjoyment.* 

KespectMly Spillane saluted Tore Mountain, as we entered his domain, 
with one of his native airs. There was neither ripple on the Lake, nor breeze 
from the mountain — all was hushed : there was a pause — Slowly and faith- 
iiilly were the notes echoed ; another pauses-more faintly it sounded in the 
distance; another pause— the echo this time was imperfect in the semi- 
tones ; but faint though the next repetition was, it seemed correct. 

Another strain was played with still better effect ; the echoes were now 
thoroughly awoke — one and all answered — ^the mountains were alive with 
music — harmony floated all around us. " Himself has some understanding 
with them more than any one else," said Mac Sweeny, whose rigid and em- 
browned face was lit up with the pleasure the Irish always derive from music. 
" Sure they never get sulky with Spillane. And no wonder ; they know 
him longest; and ' longest known longest loved,' is Keny language." 

And now we are fairly in the Lake, shut in by those " Eternal Hills ;" 
our oars skim the water, so that we go very gentiy along — softly, and then 
pause, our boatmen resting on their oars, while Spillane again summons the 
«< air-maidens," by the magic sound of the " Meeting of the Waters." At 
the end of each bar he pauses, and then it is repeated — again — and again 
the answer comes in the luscious voice of ** Sweet echo-H3weetest nymph ! '^ 
The Tore Waterfall appeared but as a silver ripple, straying down the moun- 
tain. We thought of the delicious view we had enjoyed from the top of that 

* The boats at KUIamey were, ^ few yean ago, aouroes of excee^g annoyance to the Tourist: 
the men were uniyersally drunkards, always seeking to extort money from the stranger. Now-a- 
days, the Tourist mi^ as reasonably expect to see O'Donoghue himself as a drunken Killamey 
boatman ; and men more civil, attentive, and obliging are to be found nowhere. The charges are 
10«. a>day, and 4s. for the dinner of fbur men^-i.tf. 14s.. or Is. for half a day, no charge for 
men's dinners being then made. It has been impo«dble to prevent the men from asking and expect- 
ing a gratuity when the day's voyaging is done. ** Old custom " is more powerflil than fear ; and— 
the boatmen wiflf ask for money* We recommend its b^g given to them as a matter of course ; 
an additional expenditure of 4«.— t*. «. I«. to each of the men, will not be felt by the Tourist; and 
with this gratuity the men will be amply content. 
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vame fall, and how the Lake looked from the rammit of mighty Mangerton, 
— the water over which we were then floating — seeming as if it might be all 
contained in the palm of a gianfs hand ! The Tore Cottage was seen to great 
advantage, its smooth lawns undulating, and then extending to the Lake, 
the smoke curling up the mountain, imparting a silent life to the landscape, 
while suddenly the dinner-bell rang forth its cheerful summons, and then 
the boatmen plied their oars bravely, for we were anxious to view the caves 
on the opposite side. 

These caves are exceedingly picturesque, the summit frequently so 
slightly covered with clay, that you wonder how the trembling London-pride 
can find sustenance. Having been introduced, of course, to " Jacky Buee,** — 
Yellow Jacky, a " manly-looking rock," — ^we proceeded slowly round the 
Lake, examining first one cave and then another, until, when we came again 
beneath the mountain, our boatmen paused: — <<Now, Mr. SpiUane!" said 
Myles — " Now 's a fine time for the laugh — O'Donoghue's laugh." There 
was an instant hush, while Spillane rose, and, placing his bugle to his lips, 
blew strongly a succession of discords — an imitation of what might be called 
<< Satanic laughter." Crash, crash it went — and roused the angry echoes,-— 
which repeated, now loudly, now faintly, then in the distance — ^far, far of^ 
—the phantom-like sounds. Certainly, it was most unearthly music — ^ring* 
ing sharply, and then deeply, — as if the echoes, retired to their slumbers, 
were enraged at a rude waking, and their voices gave existence to a suo- 
pession of bitter curses. 

Out again we issue, right across the Lake, on our homeward voyage. 
Once more we pass by Inisfallen ; once again we listen to Spillane, as he 
plays, while we repeat the words,— 

<* Ide of beanty, fkre thee well 1" 

But although our row round the Lake was after sunset, it does not follow 
that others will postpone it to an hour so late : those who are voyaging 
earlier may row by Inisfedlen, and enter the river Laune — ^the river where 
the naiads meet the mer-maidens of Old Ocean, fi)r it connects Killamey 
with the broad Atiantic 




THE FIFTH DAY. 

|E have already premised that our fifth day is more 
especially for Tourists who are not hurried during their 
Tisits to the Lakes : we say again, A week at Killamey 
may be most agreeably and profitably spent. Those, 
then, who prolong their sojourn among the beauties of 
Ithe Lakes, may be told of other attractions than those which arise 
from the charms of delicious scenery. 

But start not, gentle reader, at finding a description of the 
magic beauties of Killamey terminated by the uncouth objects 
which are depicted on the following pages. From such as these you 
are about to derive no inconsiderable enjoyment, if your taste incline you to 
antiquities; at all eyents, you will gratify a yery natural and pardonable 
curiosity ; and, if we mistake not, some of the singularities you design to 
examine will make impressions on your mind so strong, that time will not 
rapidly remoye them. Our introduction to them must be managed with 
sufficient brevity : we must, indeed, content ourselves with doing little 
more than leading you to two or three deeply interesting spots, and leaving 
you to your own dreamy speculations over themes and heroes of two 
thousand years ago. The value of Killamey to the Tourist is unques^ 
tionably augmented by the fact that the 

" Work of Drnid hands of old ** 

may be inspected in the midst of so many natural beauties. On the fol- 
lowing pages you will find pictured the four leading Druidic remains to be 
found in Lreland, 

About two miles from Killamey, and a quarter of a mile perhaps from 
the main road, is the singular Cuiart or circle of Loisavigeen It is situated 
in the centre of a field near the summit of ft hill| and consists of << seven low 
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upright dollana, or piUar-stones, each between tbree and Amr feet in height, 

and formiag a. small conrf, the diameter of which ia fonrteen feet ; tiiat of 

the outer earthen circle is thirty-foor fee^ — (we ad<^t the measurement of 

Ur. Windele.) Abont uxty feet wmth of the entrenchmeat stand two other 

dallane, the tallest of which is 

eleven feet high. They itand 

nearly east and treat, and are 

distant from each other seven 

feet Circnlari^ in theur stone 

monnmenta was a favonrite 

form with the pagan Irish. It 

is observed not only in their 

I temples, such as these circlea 

and fire-towers, hut even in 

their dwellings, their cahira, 

-^^^* The hill overlooks the Glen 

of Ahahnnnii^. It is a pretty glen. Thnmgh the soft grass and mots ap- 
pear numberless grey stones, which the people say were used in Ikiiy 
war&te. It is planted with 
trees, which thicken into a wood 
if you follow the winding of the 
river to any distance. At one 
side the banlcfl slope to the water, 
on the other they are abrupt and 
broken into ravines. A pretty, 
gentle little girl guided na to 
both the hill and the gleA, abd to 
the tree that haa a melancholy 
notorie^ amongst the peasantry, 
from the tact of a young and 
beautiM iroman having hanged herself bom its branches,— a rare occur- 
rence in Ireland. " You see, ma'am," said the girl, " that it happened, when 
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vood ma first planted, that one of the Mao Sweeneya deluded a poor 
young girl from lome port <^ Munster into this glen, prDminng to make her 
his wife, which he could not do, for a reason that he had a wife of his own. 
When she found how it waa, her heart was crushed altogether ; and stealing 
out into the glen, she cut thoaa words, as yon will see, upon the stone :•— 

UiV be, lUia nu. mHl din lUijnica.' 

AndthenBhehuDgheiself out of the bough of the tree — the largest tree in 
the wood it was then : and now you see — for 
there, it is — it is the smallest i it neret* grew a 
stroke since — a stunted ugly tree." 

No wonder the tree shonld have a legend 
, attached to it, for it is very singular. Every 
: branch, no matter how small, has a crooked 
~ bend : and certainly, at its foot lies a stone, on 
5 which a litQe trouble wiU clearly trace the 
r couplet onr little guide repeated to us. There 
^, is nothing tiaditioiiary ui that 
^ The Toniist is on his way to Glenfle^ ; and 
let him visit it Its beauty will amply repay 
the trouble; io :say nothing of the interest 
attached to " Labig Owen" — the Bed of Owen — a huge crevice in Plul'4- 
lon's Cliff. It is* "good 
road I np a very steep 
ft succession of rocks — 
some pointed, others 
fiat and smooth ; here 
: and there the foot 
i riuki into patches of 
bog, and the bands 
^ grasp for help the 
feathery birchbonghs 
or gigantic heaths. The way to the " Labig," the " easy way," as it waa, 
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called, is greatly intersected hj roots of trees, Crossing and tecrossing 
the various passes, some overgrown with moss ; while from, every crevice 
spring up the broad green leaves and thin transparent stems and blossoms 
of the London-pride. When near the summit, the visitor will look down 
upon the valley, which fix>m this point of view is of exceeding beauty ; 
the straggling course of the tremulous river is masked, and its murmurs 
supply appropriate music ; while the opposite sides of the mountain show 
their bared and craggy sides, in contrast to the rich but wild luxuriance of 
the foUage at our feet At length, by climbing, scrambling, and crawling, 
the foot of the outlaw's rock is reached* A ladder having been previously 
obtained at one of the surrounding cottages, the '* bed'' is entered* It is a 
jBat space of about twelve feet square in the side of the hill; a crevice is 
pointed out as the sleeping-place, and a jutting rock as the table of the 
outlaw. A safer asylimi can scarcely be imagined ; it is completely screened 
by naturally planted trees, some of which are very aged ; completely inac- 
cessible on three sides ; and on the fourth the entrance might be defended 
by one man against a hundred. Here several outlaws have taken shelter; 
the last was a common-place murderer, about fifty years ago. To an earlier 
seeker of its protection, however, an interestng story is attached. 

Owen, the real hero of the Phil-a-dhaoun, was of the noble race of the 
Mac Carthys, and, as in duty bound, an ally of the O'Donoghues of the 
Glens. He was a rover of the most daring character, a man of great per- 
sonal strength and beauty, bold and brave, possessing the qualities which 
even now exercise an almost unbounded influence over the Irish peasant. 
It is said that one of his followers was so devoted to him, that he left kith 
and kin to companion his wanderings ; and when trouble (t. e, justice) was 
in pursuit of the mountaineer, and he found it necessaiy to retreat like the 
fox to his lair, or the eagle to his eyry, when he made Phil-a-dhaoun his 
resting-place, and slept upon the heather-covered rock, his friend would sit 
at the entrance to the cave and watch his slumbers. With the assistance of 
his untiring comrade he kept possession of the heights, the peasantry sup- 
plying him with food, placing goats'-milk, oaten cakes, and whisky in the 
crevices of the rocks, or beneath the thick moss. Thus he subsisted for a 
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long time ; but, although a price was set on his head, he became weary of 
restraint, and also thought that by retiring into the wilder and deeper glens 
of Iveleaiy he might withdraw suspicion from his favourite Phil-a-dhaoun« 
His follower resolved to maintain his post, so as to divert attention, and 
enable Owen to make good his retreat to the house of one Rearden, in the 
glens of Iveleary, who, while professing the greatest devotion to the outlaw, 
cherished a bitter hatred towards him. The determined bravery and great 
personal strength of Owen Mac Carthy prevented the false coward from 
resorting to open violence ; but he resolved to ensnare what he dared not 
combat t he placed the bed of the gigantic glensman over a trap-door, and 
when he slept secure in the hospitality of an Irish roof, Reardon and his 
accomplices lowered the bed, murdered their guest, and cut off his head. 
The disgrace of this cold-blooded and treacherous action clings to them still, 
for the Beardons of that district are still called JReardane na cean, meaning 
'* Reardon of the head." Owen's fidthfril follower, who had remained at 
the Lahifff when he heard of the murder flung himself off the ledge in a fit 
of despair, and was found dead amongst the rocks in the glen. 

The Tourist should return from Glenflesk by the old road, which, leaving 
to the right the ancient Castle of Killaha, rons for some distance by the 
side of, or at least not far from. Lough Kittane. It is a barren lake on the 
eastern side of Mangerton, or rather at the base of Crochan Mountain, and 
is supplied by the streams which run from both ; its own waters are poured 
into the Flesk by the river Finou. The pedestrian may examine many 
magnificent objects aniong the neighbouring glens. We refer to it chiefly 
to indicate the locality of a wonderful cave, or rather series of caves, of 
which we may claim the merit of discovery* Raths abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killamey ; and our curiosity was naturally excited to ascertain 
if any one of them contained excavations— -which, it is said, are the common 
characteristics of alL* 

* There is no object which the peasantiy regard with so much inpentitioiu dread as the Rath, 
from the belief that it is the especial property of the fairies. It is difficult to find a labonrer who 
can be tempted by any reward to put his spade into one of them. They have consequently remained 
nndisturbed for ages ; and often a large space is, therefore, suffered to continue an unprofitable 
waste in the centre of a fertile meadow. Stories in abundance are told of punishments tliat hare 
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It was rumoured that an ancient house of the O'Donoghues, in this 
vioinity, was abandoned soon after it was built, as " unlucky,^ in conse- 
quence of the builder erecting it "conTcnient to a Rath.'' This was a 
cine : we followed it up ; and, under the guardianship of Sir Bichard, pnv 
oeeded to make our inquiries. The result was the proceeding about half 
a mile from this ruined house, with half a score of candles, and a couple of 
stout fellows with spades. We found the Hath easily, — a green mound on 
the summit of a small hill, perfectly circular, the circle formed by a hedge 
of mould ; of the artificial character of which there could be no doubt We 
saw what was supposed to be the entrance to the chambers underneath | it 
was nearly in the middle of the enclosure, and open as they all are — ^to the 
east. With some difficulty we persuaded our workmen to aid us in the task 
of clearing away the sU)nes that had been flung into this opening. After a 
couple of hours' hard labour, we had the satisfaction to find the passage 
clear, and wide enough to admit the body of a man.* As the service was 
one of some little danger, we drew lots with Sir Richard who should 
adventure first. The task fell to him. Each lighting a couple of candles, 
and each bearing a small stick, we entered as nearly together as we could. 
Having descended about ten yards — a gradual slope — ^there was a sort of 
landing, upon which we took rest : the passage was so narrow that we 
could not sit upright. 

The descent was resumed. Presently some loosened stones fell, and in- 
formed us that beneath us there was water : about twelve yarda lower, and 
to this water we came. The stick assured us that its depth was not danger- 
ous ; and so into the cave we went, — ^the first of human beings, most pro- 

fdlowed attempts to open or level these Baths, and of seenes and objects witnessed bypersous who 
have unconsciously slept beside them, or passed them at night. They are always circular. They . 
are vulgarly attributed to '* the Danes." That they are structures of very remote antiquity is 
^[>parent from the circumstance of their being found in places where the Danes never settled ; as 
also from the cromleachs and stone cirdes sometimes found on their summits, plainly identifying 
them with the age of heathenism. 

* One of them caught a very severe cold, in consequence of his visit below ; end of course his 
illness was attributed to the effects of the curse upon aD who put a spade in a Bath. It is the 
invariable custom to fill up all such openings ; first, because it is considered unlucky to the land to 
leave them open ; and next, because occasionally they break the legs of cattle whose feet stumble 
in them. 



bably, who had entered ifc for two thousand years* The cave was a perfect 
circle, about sixty feet in diameter, and in height not above five feet. We 
could not stand upright. The water was about two feet deep, so that, unfor- 
tunately, it was impossible for us to ascertain if any object of interest was 
to be found on the floor, for the water became mudded very rapidly.* 
Probably some remains of bones might have been discovered ; for the best 
authorities seem to comdder them sepulchraL Peering narrowly about us, 
we perceived a hole that looked like a fox-hole. It was^ however, barely 
big enough for us to crawl through ; and we entered another cave, smaller, 
but similar in form and character. Another such passage led us into another 
such cave. We could find only those three, but have no doubt that others 
^xist ; indeed, we feel quite certain that another hole in the Rath, much 
about the size and character of the one we opened, would lead to precisely 
the same results — ^the discovery of a Hne of subterranean chambers ; and 
we have Uttle doubt that they go all round the hilL An old man pointed 
our attention to a spot somewhat distant, both &om the entrance we ex- 
plored, and that to which we now call attention, which he said he recollected 
to be named " the chimney,'' and which assuredly was an opening into a 
room under ground. The chambers we explored appeared to have been 
merely scooped out, and in a veiy rough manner; there was no evidence of 
the exercise of skill, except that the comers of two of the rooms were formed 
by a wall of uncemented stones, eadi about 14 inches by 7, and evidently 
selected with some care. These had been laid one above another from the 
floor to, we imagine, within two feet of the roof: they of course passed 
considerably higher than the rooms, which, as we have observed, were only 
five feet high. 

A question will naturally occur — what was the motive for forming this 
singular, and apparently useless, excavation : if constructed for human 
habitation, it would be difficult to devise one more unnaturally imcomfort- 

* The weather had been exceedingly wet for some daji before our Tislt ; water had therefore 
made its way into the care ; but that in dry leaaoni there was no water there we had ofmclnslve 
proof. On examining closely, we found the sides of the cave scraped in a singular manner, the 
marks being evidently firesh : a little reflection convinced us that this arose ttam the rabbits, who 
bad made their way in, and had been learchiDg about to find a way out. 
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able. In bet, no one who ezsminea Utis ieries of cfaambera will fbr a 
moment entertain the idea that ibery -were fomed for hiunaii beings to live 
in. To determine their omb — whether fbr concealment, fbr religiooE rites, 
or tiff sepulchral purposes — mnst rest with others. We beliere Mr. Windele 
is prosecuting researches that will throw light npon the aingulaT soliject ; 
and that in the course of his inqmries ho has examined several gimilar 

ives" in various parts of the sooth of Ireland. This one, so near a neigh- | 
bonrhood where man^ persons will have leisnre and inclination to gratiiy I 
cmiositf, maj be conridered as an acquisition of some value to the locality. 
At least our gnide thought wb had added another lion to the many lions ' 
of Killamey ; and will of cooise — and as in dntj bound — be happy to con- i 
duct anj adventunnia Tourist through the three myBterioas chambers: still 
« happy will he be, and fiir more gratified shall we be to find him, 
accompanying some one who will make farther and more minute inquiries 
than we were enabled to make — opening the other entrance we have iadi- 
cated, and making a discovery, compared to which ours may be a mere 
rabbit-hole. 

We have still anoQier Druidio remain to introduce to the reader. Those 
who walk in Lord Kenmare's beautifiil demesne — open at all times— should 
on no account omit to visit the fa- 
mous " Clough-na-Cuddy," the stone of 
Cuddy. It is surrounded by trees, 
chiefly hawthorn, of immense age and 
' growth, and planted in a circle. From 
time immemorial this stone has been 
considered holy hy the peasantry. It 
is visited continnally by the ailing' — 
the blind particularly, who wash their 
^es with the water contained in two holes here indicated. 

When the Tourist has examined Clough-na-Cuddy, the circle of Loisavi- 
geen, the L(^n Stone in the Oap, the Ogham Library, and OUR cave, he 
will have, perhaps, a clearer notion of the works of the Dmids than he can 
have within an equally limited space elsewhere. 



Another of the beautiful drives about Killamey is the drive to Lord 
KeniaarVs Deer Park. The road to the right leads to a very extensive 
view, but that to the left conducts to a delicious little glen, through v^hich 
the coquettish Deenagh meanders,. — dimpling, and brawling, and eddying. 

Let no one leave Killamey without rowing a mile or two down the 
Laune, and visiting Dunloe Castle by water ; — as we did, in the " gloaming'' 
of a summer evening, when the lake was calm — ^the grey fly floating on its 
surface, and the salmon and trout springing from the waters. As you turn 
into the Laune, the current flows so silently that you will wonder how it is 
you rush past the ferry, and then float on through a wilderness of water- 
beauty. The river widens at each side into little bays, over-arched by trees, 
of the most luxuriant growth, and foliage of every tint ; then turns, so that 
you get another view of the mountains of the Gap to the left ; while on the 
right all is of the most soft and sylvan beauty ; then ** the bittern sounds 
his drum " — 

** Booming from the sedgy ahaUow ; " 

or a heron flaps past ; or the grey hawk screams from the mountains ; and 
the small shriek of the plover is answered by the plunge which the wild 
duck or the coot makes into the water — disturbed from the rushes by the 
stroke of our oar, fall it ever so lightly ; or perchance an eagle comes soaring 
from the clifls, where his eyry has been time out of mind, not deigning to 
notice the world beneath ; the small trout spring on both sides^ so that the 
river is dimpled all over ; every bush and brake is full of existence : — ^you 
hear the low of the mountain cattie, and the bleat of the wild goat ; and 
you see the thin wreath of cottage smoke toiling through the atmosphere ; 
and then there are fresh bays, and creeks, and huge trees lying almost across 
the stream ; and a troop of ponies shake their ragged manes at you, and then 
neigh and gallop into the thicket ; and the clouds that float above you, and 
above the glorious Keeks, are " fresh from the pavilion of the setting sun," 
— some pale as the leaves of mountain-roses, or tinged with a faint primrose, 
or so filmy, and white, and tender, that you see the blue sky beyond them, 
and a star or two glancing therein ; and then — ^but here stands the Castle on 
its bold promontory above the river — a firm, fearless-looking keep, ap- 
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proached by a steep hill-road, recalling, both by its shape and sitaation« one 
of the Rhine towers. Land by all means, and, as it is permitted, ascend ; 
and, passing through a gate, walk along the terrace, which commands a 
Tiew of the magnificent slopes, which a little pains might easily convert 
into hanging gardens. The greater part of the kitchen-offices were burnt 
down by accident some years ago, so that the dwelling-castle has a gaunt 
and isolated appearance in accordance with the wild mountain scenery. 
We were never more struck by the grandeur of a situation than while 
rambling through the woods by the river side : the evening was deepening 
into night, and it became difficult to determine where the Reeks ended and 
the clouds began. 

When we re-entered our boat, the mists were rolling up the mountains ; 
while the water, and atmosphere, aj^peared of the same tone <^ colour — almost 
of the same quality. Occasionally a distant bugle would tell the return of 
some party who had been rowing on the Lake. As we passed the ferry, we 
could hear the chorus of a song, while the figures of the singers were dim 
and phantasmagoriac. On the flat beyond, lights sparkled through the 
windows of the picturesque residence on ^ Mahony's Point ;" and so dun 
and indistinct had all things become before we reached the Victoria Fieri 
that the glancing lights in our hotel seemed dancing in mid-air. 

There must be limits to every human work ; and in book-making they 
are specially prescribed. Our space is exhausted before the subject* Yet 

* Among the inducements to vidit the Lakes, there is one we cannot omit to notice. For ft 
description of it we must draw upon a Mend, as we were not oorselTes fortunate enough to witness 
it : we allude to one of KiUamegr's fiv-famed stag-hunts. Our several visits to the Lakes were 
paid during months when the young fkwns were about, or when a " stag-hunt " was impossible, with- 
out doing much mischief. ^ *' It is not generally known that the mountains aboand with red deer. 
Tore alone contains some 'hundreds ; and in the summer evenings they may be heard belling on 
all sides of its Lake. The hounds are now kept by Mr. Herbert— a flunous pack, well suited to the 
wildness of these glens. The place of meeting on this occasion was Derricnnniliy, the beautilul 
oasoade on the Upper Lake. The morafeog was fine, and we procured one of the maAy fine boats 
which are to be hired at Killamey. They were all in requisition ; nothing could surpass the 
beauty of the scene as we threaded along the various windings between the Upper and Lower 
Lakes; boats, lustily manned, filled with ladies, whose gay attire and oheerAil faces eansed even 
the mountains to sing with pleasure ; for the merry lau{^ fh>m each boat, as it passed the fiu> 
famed Eagle's Nest, was returned tenfold by its echoes, which kept up a constant reply to the 
view halloo of the boatmm, the bugle of the helmsman, and the fainter cadeooe of the female 
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we cannot ocmclade our introduction to "the Lakes" without giving some 
account of that which every Tourist is pretty nearly certain to encounter^-- 

A WET DAT. 

We shall picture one— or rather two — and require no aid from fuicy* 
Pour — ^pour — pour — a thorough day of Killamey rain — ^pour — ^pour — 
pour — ^unceasingly. The noble trees of Muoross absolutely bend beneath 
the weight of waters. The cock who crowed so proudly yesterday, and 
Carried his tail as if it were a banner, has just tottered past, his crested 
neck stooped, and his long feathers trailing in the mud ; — ^the hens have 
disappeared altogether. The ^ags [ — ^no one ever did see a pig at liberty 
about Cloghreen; — compulsory stay-at-homes! But there is a pony 
waiting to carry some one up Mangerton — ^his ears laid back, and the water 
flowing down his sides. Three of the glen girls, with their goats'-milk and 
potteen, have stood for at least two hours under what, in ordinary weather, 
would be called ^* the shelter of the trees," — ^but now the trees look as if 
they themselves wanted shelter. And so the glen girls — ^with their yellow 
streaming hair--end piggins and bottles, and cracked tea-cups — ^have dis- 
appeared. " Dill," poor little fozzy-faoed dog, has crept into the parlour wet 
and shivering, — and is now looking up at the fire, composed of logs of holly 
and huge lumps of turf — ^in a distrait sort of way — ^not grinning as usual, the 
nearest approach to a human laugh we ever saw on a dog's face. The men 
who passed and repassed yesterday, carrying hampers of turf slung across 
their shoulders — what has become of them P Certainly they did not hurry 
at their occupation, but took it easy — " very asy ;" loimging along in a som- 

▼oiee. At length we reached the Upper Lake, and were lurpriaed at the number, beauty, and 
appointments of the various boats. At length Mr. Herbert arrived in a splendid cutter, manned 
by some old college friends, himself pulling stroke— his blue banner bearing the title of his bark, 
the '* Colleen Dhas ** (the beautifUl maid). The hounds were now laid on, and soon made the 
echoes ring with their music. We pulled along shore parallel with their cry ; at length we turned 
into a bay at the bottom of the Lake, and then lay-to, by the advioe of our boatmen. We had 
scarcely reached the spot, when the helmsman raised Us hand in ailenoe and pohated towards 
the glens. We saw a miOestic stag boundhig towards us. Within a few yards of our boat he 
dashed into the Lake, and was quickly followed by the hounds, tracking him with ftital accuracy. 
They soon reached the opposite shore, and climbed the mountain side : at length the bu^e 
sounded, and a hundred voices proclaimed that the monarch of Tore had fallen. The novelty of 
the scene, the excitement of the peasantry, the beauty of the rowing, all contributed to render 
interesting this novel pastime.** 
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nambulist sort of style, indicatiye of a strong desire for repose. A few of 
the Tillage children have passed to the pretty school ; and they have either 
. gallopped through the rain Uke young rough-shod colts, or gone in detach- 
ments — ^threes and fours — sheltered beneath their mother's cloak — amoving 
tent of grey or blue cloth. Everything appears shivering and nerveless — 
Nature's energies seem washed away — ^the calf that was *< mooing'' all yes- 
terday to its mother has not the spirit now to move its tasselled tail, or raise 
its ears, or ask for a drop of milk. The gentle, patient " fishing gentleman " 
whom three years ago we left in a boat on Tore Lake, and discovered on 
the very same spot this summer — ^he whose name is never mentioned with- 
out a blessing — ^has come forth — ^looked up — shook his head twice at the 
clouds — ^then disappeared altogether, to tie flies — or perhaps count, as we 
have been doing, the number of rain-drops hanging from the window- 
frame — and wondering which will fall first. A little *' shock-headed" girl, 
whose wild eyes glittered from out her hair, her cloak hanging in what 
artists call wet drapery around her, has just brought in news that the bridge 
is under water. — '' The Flesk Bridge !" we repeat in astomshment. '^ No, 
de road ladin' from Klamey town to de bridge." " And how did you come ? " 
" Trough de water." The little girl's arrival is an event ; for we seem shut 
in from every external thing this morning, save the sound of the pouring 
rain : even the arbutus girls, the Killamey accompaniments, have not made 
their appearance. K we open a book we cannot read, for we are watching 
to see if there is any chance of the clouds breaking ; we look out of 
the window, grumbling, and discontented, instead of being thankful 
that we are not undergoing quarantine in the town of Killamey, instead 
of at Boche's hotel at Cloghreen — or, as it was once called, Droumirourk, 
— at the foot of broad-backed Mangerton, almost within sound of the thunder 
of Tore Waterfall, and. opposite the bowers and groves of Mucross. How 
different is the soft splashy sound of the bare-footed peasants, who, at long 
intervals, slop past the windows, to the sharp clinking pattens of English 
dwellers in country villages ! We have heard no baying from the deep- 
mouthed hounds this morning, though usually they make the village ring 
with it — particularly if Spillane or young Gandsey, sound the bugle. 
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If the rain ceases even for a minute, thrush and blackbird burst iiito a loud 
song of joy, — and Jerry Connor, most attentive of waiters, watohfol of the 
weather, pops in to tell us, '* that though if s terrible rain intirely for the 
time of year, — glory be to God ! — ^yet the glass is rising, or — going to rise.'* 
Then comes in the guide with information, that never was anything so mag- 
nificent as the boiling flood at the Old Weir bridge, caused by last nighf s 
storm ; — ^and that we really must drive to Dinis Island, and see it — ^no matter 
« the pour ;" we might come to Killamey a hundred times — and never see 
the Old Weir in so much glory ; the foresters have been in the woods since 
daybreak, clearing away the branch-wrecks of the hurricane; and the 
torrent wreathes itself into foam — curling above the arches. Our worthy 
landlord says it is worth enduring a week's confinement fix>m rain and storm 
to see the Lakes fuller than they have been for twenty years, to see the Old 
Weir foaming and shaking — and to see Tore Water&ll ^tuihi^g down his 
eighty-foot torrent — with as much zeal and energy as if it was << got up'' 
to please the Queen ! It is therefore decided that though the rain pours as 
violently as ever ; that though Jerry — always ready to hope in the very 
teeth of despair— can only aay he thinks ^ the glass has a mind to rise ;'' 
still we are to drive to Dinis Island in a covered car — and there get out and 
look at the Old Weir in his « flurry." 

It is of much importance to be in time for our car — ^inculcating a lesson 
of punctuality in others by being punctual ourselves. So we issue from the 
dwelling-house to the ** covered " car. It is a sort of miniature waggon ; and 
though the wind still blows, and the rain still pours, we heed neither, but drive 
through the Mucross gate. Certainly the Keny people are the civilest and 
gentlest in all Ireland, — ever ready and good-natured. It pours incessantly ; 
yet the driver, Jeny O'SuUivan, heedless of the rain, only hopes we shall get 
a view of something, for we deserve it The beautiful cows are grouped under 
the trees that so often afford them shelter — ^but now each leaf is a waternspout. 
We can only distinguish the outline of the Abbey — ^pour — ^pour — the lake 
has overflowed all its banks, and we splash through the water where the 
road is generally high and dry. Suddenly, as we arrive at Brickeen Bridge, 
the rain ceases, and while we get out of the car the sun bursts forth through' 
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the ^rged clouds ; his face has a damp, drowned aspect, yet words convey 
no idea of the effect of the sudden sunshine on the landscape ; the yiew, 
both to the right and left, created, as it were, in a moment by the sudden 
burst of light, is magical ; the clouds roll up the mountains — woods, hills, 
▼alleys, rocks, cascades, are all illimiinated : but, in less time than we have 
taken to write this line, the sun is again enclosed by a wall of black 
elouds ; the vapours pour down the mountains, and we are thankful, as we 
011^? t to be, for the shelter of the " covered car." We dash through the 
drive that girdles the beautiful demesne — ^up hill and down dale — Jeny 
pausing every now and then, and exclaiming, " Oh ! den, but it is a pity ! 
dere is a beautiful view, just dere ! — ^Well, praise to de Almighty ! but it is 
a wonderfal day of rain, and no end to if We get out at Dinis Island, 
and walk through the pouring shower to the best point for seeing the Old 
Weir. Ay ! that is indeed worth seeing — ^it is almost impossible to believe 
we have ever glided under that arch, as if floating on air; the mountain 
streams are rushing down on every side ; they have roused the Lake ; torrent 
meets torrent in fierce encounter ; they lash each other, and foam and raise 
their crested heads, until the Old Weir bridge seems to sink into the raging 
flood. It is really very glorious — "well worth the trouble?" — ^yes — cer- 
tainly— r«r^ well worth seeing, although it be of aU others the thing in 
nature the most distasteful — a beauty in a passion ! 

Again the rain has ceased — ^paused suddenly. According to Jerry, ** de 
day has taken up for good;" and, after a little more driving, we arrive at 
the mysterious-looking green gate that admits to the path leading to the 
Tore WaterfalL We climb the ascent, slippery though it is; and certainly 
the waterfall is beautiful — ^roaring in its pride of power as it dashes on — 
one mass of crystal foam over the ledge ; we never saw it in such perfection. 
The surrounding woods are so dark and heavy from recent rain, that the 
foaming torrent looks doubly bright ; in general there is a yellow tone of 
colour, as if some clayey matter were mingled with the water ; but here 
every drop is clear — ^pure — ^pellucid. From the height where we stand to 
the lowest fall it is one mass of sparkling crystal : the sunbeams fall occa-. 
sionally upon the haze that floats like a halo above the fisdls, imparting the 



hues of earth's brightest gems to the trembling dews — ^riolet and amber — a 
hundred tints of light and glory ! 

Courteous reader ! Has our wet day wearied you ? Not, perhaps, if you 
have been actually shut up, because the pour — ^pour — has kept you a prisoner ; 
and, if you haye had no rain, you have been better occupied than in testing 
the truth of this picture. We shall try your patience, howeyer, yet more ; 
and, we hope, without exhausting it. 

We had attended service in the pretty church of Aghadoe. After 
service, we had a delightful drive through the Headley Woods, catching 
occasional glimpses of the Lakes and the surrounding scenery; the 
coney and the hare crossing the road, and bounding up the tangled banks 
every moment. We hastened through the drives, for the mountains 
were backed by a deep lurid light, and huge drops of rain splashed amid 
the trees — moimtain mutterings telling of a coming storm. We had 
hardly reached the shelter of our hotel when the thunder began in right 
down earnest ; and glorious it was— commencing behind the Reeks, rushing 
through the Gap of Dnnloe — ^then bursting forth anew above the Toomies, 
and shaking the echoes of Olena, pealing hoarsely through the glens and 
fastnesses of Mangerton-— broad, hoazy Mangerton ! — ^while the lightning, 
played like a diadem around the beautiful brow of Tore. We sat at the 
open window of the Victoria, which commanded a panoramic view of the 
mountains we have named — Inisfisdlen sleeping in the dark waters of the 
Lake beneath. Every other sound was hushed— even ** the rail" ceased its 
croaking; — all was silent, save the eagle, whose broken wing obtained for it 
liberty in the grounds of the hotel ; and as it sat upon the garden-seat, its 
head outstretched to the mountains, to which it could never soar, it answered 
each fresh peal of thunder with a scream, bending as if to listen for the 
echoes, which, rolling amid the mountains, now loudly, now indistinctly, 
were indeed most glorious ! Sometimes the thunder crashed, as if one fierce 
cloud had encountered another; and then the royal bird clapped its wing as 
if in triumph. We would have given much to have seen the eagle soaring 
away throagh that storm— one of the grandest, the boatmen said, they had 
witnessed for many years^ 
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And now that we have advised iihe reader how, eyen out of a wet day at 
Killamey he may obtain some enjoymenti let iis bid the pleasant subject 
farewelL 

The Tourist who follows in our track will not require to be told that we 
have rendered yery insufficient justice to the exceeding beauty of the Kil- 
lamey Lakes ; or that we haye passed oyer some objects of great interest 
and yalue, from which he will not fiiil to deriye amusement, instruction, and 
enjoyment. It is, indeed, difficult, if it be not actually impoiBsible, to conyey 
a notion of the numerous and wonderful attractions of these Lakes. The 
pen of the writer and the pencil of the artist will equally fail to picture 
them, for they are undergoing perpetual changes that cannot be described ; 
and it will not be easy to recognise at noon, or at eyening, the scenes that 
may haye been closely examined, and eyen copied, in the morning ; so 
infinitely yaried are the effects produced by the peculiar fluctuations of 
light and shade that occur oyer the whole district — ^the islands, the shores, 
the water, and the mountains. 

Yet, we trust, our main purpose has been worked out — ^to supply an 
agreeable and useful companion for those who visit the district, and to 
increase the number of tourists thither, by exhibiting the almost inext 
haustible fond of enjoyment supplied by 
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EFORE we accompany the Tourist out of Killamey 
["homewards," we shall describe to him a tour replete 
'with interest — ^that to Dingle Bay and the << extreme 
west" From Killamej to Dingle, the traveller has his 
choice of two roads : he may go Tralee, from which place 
fthere is a public conveyance to Dingle ; or he may go by the direct 
road through Gastlemaine, By adopting the latter course, he will 
have an opportunity of seeing the coast scenery of nearly the entire 
promontory of Dingle ; while the former compels him to travel the 
same road, between Tralee and Dingle, twice over. We therefore 
recommend the Gastlemaine road, by which the entire journey from Kil- 
lamey to Dingle can be accomplished in a single — though a long — stage. 
As fjEir as Gastlemaine, the road has little to recommend it ; and the scenery 
would be common-place, if it were not for the ever-varying beauty and 
grandeur of the background, formed by Macgillicuddy's Beeks. They rise iii 
bold magnificence over the left of the road, and are seen to even greater advan* 
tage than from the Killamey side of them, presenting a different aspect as 
each successive mile is travelled. Gastlemaine is a small town, lying at the 
end of Gastlemaine Haven, which itself fisms the extremity of Dingle Bay« 
The channel through this haven is so drouitous, that vessek eoming to 
Gastlemaine require two tides to sail up it. The place derives its name from 
the small river — ^the Maine — ^which runs through the town, and on which 
formerly stood a strong fortress, demolished by GromwelL 

Shortly after passing this, the character of the scenery begins to change. 
The road lies along the edge of the haven, which is bounded by a low, flat 
shore for some miles ; the distant mountains still forming the most attractive 
feature in the landscape. The mouth of the Laune can be distinguished, 
where the waters of Killamey Ijakes join the sea. After passing a sandy 
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promontbiy, vbioh mns oat into Dingle Bay, and shats in the diallower 
estnaiTt called Castlemaine HailKnir, the coast became bold and rocky 



The road oondnuea along the ahore of Dingile Bay, and oommMidB a moat 
magnificent view. Immediately nndeineath lie the waters of the bay, rolling 
in, nnintermpted, &om the Atlantic, and diacharging tbemaelvea in long 
breaken, even on a calm day, OTer the rocks. In the distance, the view i« 
b landed by the strikingly picturesque outline of the Iveragh mountaina, 
fonniug the high grounds of the promontory at the other side of the bay ; at 
the extremity of which can be discerned tlie island of Valencia, long the 
proposed aite of the Tnuuatlantic Packet Station. On the other side of the 
road rises the ridge of the Brandon and Sliere-mist mountaina, which, if it 
were not in the neighbourhood of Eillaraey, would be OMisidered very fine 
mountain scenery. Along the entire road from Castlemaine, a large variety 
of mussel fmfftitua edalit) ahonnda on the shore, and forms a conndeiable 
portion of the food of the people g piles of the shells are round every calun. 
These, when softened by exposure to the weather, are used for manure ; and, 
if leas uaefiil, are less offensive than the inland dunghills, which too often 
ornament Irish cottages. 

IKngle is a town of a littie latger size than—and as dir^ as— Killamey. 
It is the moat western town in Europe \ and its full name— Dingle-i-CoucU. 
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— ^is an Irish proverb, expressive of a very out-of-the-way place. It is a 
corruptioii of ** Dangean-i-cushy/' i.e. Hnssey's Castle. The best hotel is 
Petrie's, kept by a Scotchman. The visitor will find things here somewhat 
old-fashioned — as smts the locality — but the accommodation is not bad, the 
people are exceedingly obliging, and the charges very moderate. One pecu- 
liarity of the neighbourhood is the number of cows, which take the place of 
pigs in other parts of Ireland, and appear to come in and out of the houses 
with the familiarity of children. 

Dingle is a corporate town, having a charter fix)m Queen Elizabeth* 
Before the Union, it returned two representatives to the Irish Parliament* 
Of late years it has been declining. A large portion of the population sup* 
port themselves by fishing ; but they appear to want skill or capital, and 
their houses are the most miserable and dirty about the town, a great many 
of them being wretched hovels, with one hole to answer for door, vnndow, 
and chimney, from which smoke, pigs, and inhabitants come out together. 
The harbour is a good one, when it can be got into ; but its mouth is so 
narrow that it is difficult for ships to make it ; and with a strong wind 
from the west, it is rery dangerous to attempt it. On the promontory 
which shuts it in from Dingle Bay stands Bumham-house, the residence of 
Lord Ventry. This was formerly well planted j but the timber was cut 
down by the late Lord Ventiy, and the mansion is now bare and bleak, and 
appears frDm the town more like an ugly factory than a gentleman's residence. 
From the house, however, the situation appears by no means ill-chosen. 

Let the Tourist rest himself at Dingle, and prepare for a short journey 
of singular interest and beauty. We will suppose him to have arrived in 
the evening. Let him, then, on the following morning, take the road by 
Ventry to Sybil-head. Ventry is the centre of the earliest attempt at Pro^ 
testantising in the west of Ireland, and one of the places at which it is said 
to have been very successful. The two adjoining parishes of Ventiy and 
Donquin now contain several congregations attending Protestant worship, 
for whom new churches have been built. The house of the Rev. Mr. Mo- 
riarty, the Protestant incumbent, stands like a little fortress over Ventry 
Harbour. Whatever the opinion of the traveller may be of the spiritual 
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results of this gentleman's imqaestionably sealoos and well-meant ezertions» 
there can be but one as to their temporal consequences. The houses about 
Ventry are generally neat, deaU) and whitewashed ; the smoke has chimneys 
to get out through, and the light has windows to get in at ; and one at least 
of John Wesley's doctrines, that cleanliness is akin to godliness, seems to 
have taken hold of the inmates* The people appear to be more indus- 
trious, and therefore more comfortable. The heart-burnings, contentions, 
and violence which arose at the commencement of the ** new reformation " 
in this district, have now ceased ; the numbers of Protestant prosdytes are 
said not to be increasing as they did at first ; but, happily, the professors 
of the rival religions live at peace beside each other. 

Passing Ventry, and stopping, if you choose, to look at the ruins of a small 
castle which shared in the general blowing up of Irish fortresses after 1641, 
yon pursue your road to the northward, by Sugar-loaf Mountains, to Sybil- 
head. Ascending the slope of the promontory, you expect, when you reach 
the summit, to descend to the sea, which is shut out from your view until you 
reach the very top ; but you suddenly find that one half of the hill has been 
cut completely away by the ocean, and the instant you reach the summit you 
see below you the waves of the Atlantic rolling at the foot of a perpendicular 
cliff of the most stupendous and awful grandeur. The cliff is not quite so 
high as are those on the coast of Clare, but it impresses the mind more power- 
fully, standing out in solitary magnificence in the ocean, while the continuity 
of the Clare clifib detracts from the effect of any one of them. Looking down 
from this point, you see on your right a romantic bay — Smerwick Harbour — 
and a portion of the coast, formed by successive hills cut in two by the sea, 
in the same manner as Sybil-head itself. They are called " the Sisters ;" 
and when first they attract the eye they have the appearance of a row of 
sugar-loafs behind each other. On the left of the promontory, stretching 
out into the Atlantic, are the Blasket Islands. If the day be windy, you will 
see eagles soaring about the clifb ; but if it be calm, you must look for them 
perched on some of the pinnacles of the rocks rising from the sea below, 
where you will be sure to discover one. There the monarch of the air will 
sit for hours in solitude, moving nothing but his head, apparently contem- 
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plating tbe sublime scene that snmmnds him, and listening to the giant 
^rSTCB that lash their eeaaelns spray on the locks tei below his feet, ren- 
dering his Tcsting-plaoe onapproaohable by any other of Qod's creatnies. 
In contrast to him, at the inland side of the hill, you will be frequently 
passed by the familiar chough, with his gloaay black body and scarlet legs, 
shining in the enin. Far out in the ocean, with the aid of a glass, yon will 
discern ships on their way to or from the ports of America. How peacefully 
and securely these distant specks seem to traverse that trackless waste, whose 
unknown terrors so long limited the knowledge and enterprise of civilised 
man. Yon stand on the promontory which for ages was deemed the extreme 
ymt of the world ! The most westerly part of it is, however, not Sybil-head, 
but on the promontory of Donquin, a little to the sonth of it, and is called 
" Tig Tonrneen Geeran," or " Mary Oeeran's house." 

On the north-west side of Smerwick Harhomr, nearer Drnmlin-head, are 
the remsins of a Spanish fortification, called " Fort-deWr." At the sonthem 
side of Cape Sybil, at the head of a suall creek, are the remuna of auathar 
oestle, called Sybilla's la Femter's Castle. 



If the yisitor should have time to visit the Eagle Mountain and Blaaket 
dands, on Donquin promontory, he wiU be rewarded by seeing some very 
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magnificent coast and rock scenery, and meeting on the idands a singularly 
primitiYe race of people $ but this will occupy more time than most tourists 
have to spare. An additional historic interest is given to these islands from 
the circumstance that a portion of the Spanish Armada was wrecked among 
them, including an admiral's ship— -'* Our Lady of the J2of ary." Among 
those who perished was a Spanish prince — ^the Prince of Asculi — whose 
burial-place is still shown, near the ruined church at Donquin. 

Another of the lions of Dingle is Mount Brandon. It lies to the north, 
between St. Brandon's Bay and Smerwick Harbour. An energetic tourist 
may compass visiting this the same day as Sybil-head ; but it will be a.very 
hard day's work. There is a magnificent view from the summit; but the 
hill, from its proximity to the sea, is very constantly clouded. It is the 
extremity of the range of Connor Hill over which the Tourist will, if he 
follows our advice, pass in the morning. 

Leaving Dingle by the road over Qonnor Hill, the traveller proceeds to 
Tralee. The way lies through scenery quite as beautiful as, though altogether 
different from, any which the Tourist passed on the road which we suppose him 
to have travelled from Killamey to Dingle. As he ascends the mountain over 
Dingle, he stiU sees below him the town and harbour, with the bay stretch- 
ing out beyond, until he reaches the summit level of the road, when it begins 
to descend along the top of a precipice, winding under and above cliffs of 
much grandeur. The view then completely changes : at^die opposite side 
of the valley beneath, it is partly bounded by another mountain, and partly 
expands^into a magnificent prospect of the sea and the shores of St. Bran- 
don's Bay. This ridge, like all mountains over a large expanse of sea, is 
frequently clothed with light clouds, especially in the morning ; but if they 
be not too low or too heavy, so as to exclude the view, they rather add to its 
effect; and the lover of the picturesque will not feel the trifling inconve- 
nience of a cloudHsprinkling, when the fleecy curtain opens and discloses the 
view beyond. 

There is a well-appointed public car, which runs every morning from 
Dingle to Tralee, and travels by this very beautifiil road. 
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Irna oondncted the Tonrist unong tlie Honii* 

Lakes of Eillamey, and to the extreme veet 

I, our lemaimug duly is to guide him homfr- 

at of the district in which, he cannot have 

enjoy a rare and Inzmioiu feast of natmral 

Upon this topic we most refer him to 

2fap of Ireland, which, no donht, he will 

he ought to hare— in his pocket From the 

book we are now bringing to a cloee, he will imdeTstand that the wajs back 

to Cork are — Bret, by Oongane Bam ; next hy BaUyvonriiej ; next by 

Olengaiiff j and next by the railway, which conveys him to the Midlow 

Jnnction ; and bo on to Dublin. 

But it ia probable that be will desire a new ronto; and nnqneetionably 
that tbrougb Tralee and Tarbert to Limerick ia much to be preferred orer 
any other ; althongh a direct route to Limerick is tlirongh Castle-island, 
Abbeyfeale, Newcastle, Bathkeale, and Adare — a coach running that course 
doily. Coaches run to Tralee, and from thence to Tarbert daily ; but, as we 
have had frequent occasion to observe, toura of this kind should be always 
made by private car, when circomatanceB enable the Tourist to take the 
pleasantest and most instructive course. 

Castle-island, the first stage out of EiUamey (14 miles), is a poor town, 
with two or three public-houses, where cais may be obtained; but they are 
for the most part inferior vehicles, with miserable horses. Abbeyfeale is a 
degree worae : it is dtoated on the river Feale*— a river which Uie Irish 
poet has immortalised in one of tbe sweetest of Ms songs, founded on a tradi- 
tion that a young heic of the princely Desmonds, having been benighted 

* Tlia F^fl la ft &niont rtrer for Innt, ud lua IDU17 tompttttoiu for " brfltbren of tlH ingle." 
Like ill Iiiib liTsn, it! builii in opsn, btingieldoa tmninbend wltb trSM, or ?r 
In tlilg Ti^mne we hne suM little nlu' 
be found Ln the volumo which de 
«11 the rim* In KcRj Mford emUtnt ip 
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while hnntiiig, took shelter in the honae of one of hia dependants, with whose 
Mr daughter he became snddenlj enttmonred. " He married her ; and bj 
this inferior allianw alienated hia followera, whose brutal pride regarded 
this indulgence of his love as an unpardonable degradation of his familj." 
Newcastle is, however, a town of aome importance ; bat, as the Tonriat 
approaches Adore, objects of interest become very nnmerona. Adate is a 
neat and apparentlj flonrishing town ; immediatelj a^'oining which are 
the remains of several monastic edifices, the greater number of them being 
within the walls of the Eari of Dnnraven's beantiftl park. 

The Tonrist, after leaving Adare, approaches Limerick — " tbe city of the 
violated treaq'." He will pass on his way the venerable min of Mnngret 
- --.. Priory, said to hsive 

' " ' ''■'''-, been ibunded by St. 

* "■ ' ' Patrick, and bearing 

evidence of high an- 
tiquity. A few broken 
walb only remain ; 
insufficient to bear out 
theteBtimonyof"Cor- 
mack Mac CniUenan, 
in the Psalter of 
Cashel," that it for- 
merly gave shelter to 
" one thousand five 
hundred monks," five 
!; hundred of whom 
K were devoted to 
' preaching and in- 
struction; five hun- 
dred more being so 
Kirioui nioai. classed and divided 

as to have a perpetoal full choir day and night ; the remainder being old 
men who devoted themselves to religions and charitable works. 
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But, as we haTe intunated, his more profitable ronte to Limerick vill be 
by vay of Torbert and the Shannon. 

Fiom KiUaruey to Tralee, the distance is 20 miles. As the Tourist is 
turning his back upon the mountains, he will haTe little to intoreat him on 
this journey, until he arrives within right of the Shannon. 

Tralee is the Assize town of the county. It contains nearly 10,000 
inhabitants. It has, however, very few tcmptatiana to induce even a abort 
stay. Its fiuDous castle was removed a few years ago ; and a good street 
ajid a pleasant promenade occupy its site. The remains of several ruins 
are in its immediato vicinity ; and, among others, that of au abbey, in 



which, for several centuries, the Desmonds were bnried. The most interest- 
ing monastic remains in Kerry are, howeveri those of the Abbey of Ardfect, 
about six miles north-west of Tralee. Ardfert is a bishop's see, held in 
commendam with the bishopric of Limerick. The mins of the cathedral aie 
still in good preservatiDn, and bear marks of high antiquity. 

1,2 



Between Trolee ftnd Tubeit, the onlf place of note is Listowel, diBtant 
from Tarbert 12i mileB. A few miles "ont of theTOftd"Bre the &r-famed 
caTsa of Ballybnnian. They are not often visited ; yet maybe clBssed among 
the most remarkable of the natural -wonders of Iielacd. The only connty 
historian alludes to them Tery briefly : — " The whole shore here hath a 
variety of romaDtic caVes snd caverns, formed by the dashing of the waves ; 
in some places ore high open arches, and in others impending rocks, ready 
to tumble down upon the first storm." A small volume descriptive of them 
was published in 1834, by Francis Ainsworth, Esq., to whom we most 
refer the reader. They sre distinguished by nsjnes, each nsjne bearing 
reference to some partlcalar circnmstance : as, " the Hunter's Path," from a 
tradition that a rider once rode his horse over it ; " Smngglers' Bay," for 
centmriea &moua as a shelter for "free traders;" the "Seal Cave," &c., &c.* 



Tarbert, tiie Tontist will either proceed 
umon to Limerick, or delay awhile at 
indeed, he will be compelled to do, 
to be " in time " for the boat. But to 
rest" in this neighbourhood will not be 
lud may be recommended as pleasantly 
9y between Blillamey and Limerick. 
very comfortable ; he has ample room 
having fitted up seventeen bedrooms 
luuiuD. lie is provided with good boats and cars i 
r, all Tourists speak of his courtesy and attention : he expresses 
a very earnest desire to promote the comf<N^ and augment the conveniences 

• " Th« ellflk of BdljbnnlMi u* arM iem miiBrkible ftir ItaelT dlmandom than tbv u* tbc 
tlu ilDgular form of noki, whiob Hem u If eu-rad byUwhuidafiiiuii nod, bidtpcndwitlr oT 
the Mtj muTBl pr«ci|^cefl. wboH (mguUr proportions pment everj Tu-letj of i 
tbej oftanttinM uv tin 
■gi runnlnc nMiiil ■ vtndow, > 
geologicid pheDomeiioa of grf 

I adtiBtu trnpHoOj la timSitu • 
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attending this route, with a Tiew to induce Tourists to adopt on their road 
out of or into Xillamey ; and, as it is of much importance to establish a 
well-conducted inn here, we hope his efforts will be — as they ought to be — 
successfiiL From Mr. Gallagher the Tourist will receive all the information 
he requires concerning the time of the boats leaving, the coaches starting, 
the neighbouring objects to be examined, and, in short, as to the best course 
to pursue, whether his journey be northwards or southwards. 

The mouth of the Shannon is grand almost beyond conception. Its 
inhabitants point to a part of the river, within the headlands, over which 
the tides rush with extraordinary rapidity and violence. They say it is the 
site of a lost city, long buried beneath the waves ; and that its towers, and 
spires, and turrets, acting as breajcers against the tide-water, occasion the 
roughness of this part of the estuary. The whole city becomes visible every 
seventh year, and has been often seen by the fishermen sailing over it ; but 
the sight bodes ill-luck. 

Nearly opposite KUrush is the fiir-fiimed island of Scatt«iy, memorable in 
ecclesiastical history, and celebrated as the residence of that ungallant and 
un-Irish saint — St, Senanus — ^who having 

^ Sworn his sifted sod 
Should ne*er by woman's feet be trod,** 

I'efused even to associate with him in his solitude a " sister saint — St. Can- 
nera — ^whom an angel had conducted to the island for the express purpose 
of introducing to him." But, if we are to credit the poet, 

*' Legends hint tliat had tlie maid 
Till morning's light delayd, 
And given the saint one rosy smile. 
She ne'er had left his lonely isle." 

The coast frola Kilrush — on the mainland opposite the island — a pretty 
and fiashionable bathing-place, round to Kilkee, which faces the Atlantic, 
may vie for sublime grandeur with that of any part of the kingdom. The 
two towns are distant about 8 miles by land ; but, to reach the one from the 
other by sea, a voyage of little short of 40 miles would be necessary, for the 
long and narrow promontory — ^the barony of Moyarta — stretches out between 
them, and forms the northern boundary of the mouth of the Shannon. 
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To describe the voyage up the Shouaoa to Limerick woold demand 
greater apace than ws can now afford. 

Arrived at Limerick, he nill drive to Cnue's Hotel — one of the best 
hotels in Ireland — wher« the landlord is at all tdmefl pereonallj busied for 
the comfort and accommodation of the gnetts. From Limerick he will 
either take the railroad to Dnblin, or pnrsoe the voyage np the Shannon, by 
taking the steamboat to Athlone ; and this will be uiqnestionably one of 
the largest souyjcb of his enjoyment daring hia tour in Ireland, ibr the 
course be will take through this glorious district is rich in beanty, and 
fiill of interest.* He will, however, of a smrety, unless his time be grievously 
limited, spend one day at least in the old tustoric oitj. We must condense 
our notice of Limerick into a very few pages. 



MERICK is distingTiished in history as " the city of 

10 violated treaty;" and the Shannon, on which it 

ands, has been aptly termed "tlie King of Island 

ivers." Few of the Irish counties possess so many 

ttractions as that of Limerick for the antiqnBrian and 

le lover of tbe pictoresque ; and, with one exception, 

} city of Ireland has contributed so largely to main~ 

lin the honour and glory of the country. The brave 

defenders of Limerick and Londonderry have received — the former from the 

Fiotestant, and the latter from the Catholic, historian — the praise that party 

spirit cannot weaken ) the heroic gallantry, the indomitable perseverance, 

and the patient and resolnte endnrance of both, having deprived political 

partisans of their asperity — compelling them, for once at least, to render 

justice to their opponents ; all having readily subscribed to the opinion that 

* Tba route which ii BvmriLllj Uksn bj bnrists Tojighif a voatt trma CormHruUA la itmm 
tha BhuuHa from AltalaDe(Ath]onab«liienubedrMniatlmir.h)'r^wiir. Inaoonpleoflioun). 
Thabwtiletie AtUone dalljror Limarick ; undftiU pHttcolun nur ha obuliiadiiltbBr In Dublin, 
GAlmjt DT AlhloDB. Tbe Idtk at AthlonH are reiBDablf good, and Um boala an comlbnabte and 
cauranlaiil. Tbe oliolaiOTage lipleaiaiitljniidc.udan:7portli>aarniifti]lcif Inlanat. Ws 
hti* (Imi bnhw panleulm on thia tutiJtn In Mr TOlan» daaeripUn d Cgonaman. 
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'Derrj and Liiaetiok will ever grace the hutoric page aa rival monnmenta 
of Irlah braTery, generadtj, and integrity." 

The charter of Limerick is as old as Richard the First ; and King John, 
according to Stanihnrst, " was so pleased with the agrecableness of the ci^, 
that he caused a very 
fine caatle and bridge 
a be built there," The 
castle has endured for 
above six centuries ; in 
all the " battles, sieges, 
fortunes," that have 

X occurred, it has 
been the object most 
coveted perhaps in Ire- 
land by the contending 
parties; and it still ' 
frowns, a dark mass, 
upon the waters of the 
mighty Shannon, Be- c 
cently, improvements 
that have token place 
in the city have opened liuuiics cxm-z. 

} view ; amd an idea of its strength and magnitude may be obtained from 
the accompanying print. 

The city is, indeed, very famous in history. Before it, in 1651, Ireton 
"sate down;" there he continued to "sit" for six months; and underneath 
its walla the fierce republican died of plague. Greater celebrity, and higher 
honour, were, however, obtained by Limerick in 1690, Early in August, 
William summoned it to enrrender i the French general, BoUeau, who com- 
manded the garrison — " rather fbr the "Kin g of France tban the King of 
England" — returned £»' answer, that " he was sorprised at the summon 
and thonght the best way to gain the good opinion of the Prince of Orange 
IS to defend the place for bis master King James." The siege was at once 
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eomnwDced. Tho flower of tte Tziah army were within Ita watla, or in ite 
immediate neighbourhood ; the countie* of CIatc and Qahray were open 
to them, &om which to draw tnppliea i and a Fmnch fleet rode trinmph- 
antlj in the Shannon. The garriaon, however, was little disposed to act in 
concert : the jealousy of the commanders of the French and Irish had spread 
to their troops i and they cherished feelings of contempt or hatred towards 
each other, that augured ill for their Buccess in opposing the steady and 
disciplined forces of William. 

Yet the Irish enoceeded ; the siege was raised on the 30th of August. 
Bat, in the autumn of 1691, it endured a second, which occupied ebont six 
months ; when the garrison weoried of a struggle from which they could 
derive nothing hut glory ; on the 23rd of September, a cessation of hostilities 
to(d: placet iui amicable 
interconrw was opened be- 
tween the two armies; 
and articles of capitulation 
were, after a few brief de- 
lays, agreed npon. The 
" violated treaty " was signed 
on the 3rd of October, 1691 1 j 
it consisted of two psrts, i 
civil and military. It is said 
to have been signed by the 
several contracting parties 

on a large stone, near to '"" n^irr itdki, 

Thomond Bridge, on the county of Clare side of the river. The atcme remains 
in the position it occupied at the period, and is an object of cnriosity to 
atrangers, as well as of interest to the citisens of limerick. We therefin« 
thought it desirable to procure a drawing of the relic, which retains its 
name of " (he Treaty Stone." The statement, however, depends entirely <m 
tzadition. 

The atj of Limeri(\k, ritnated in an extensive plain watered by the 
migh^ Shannon, about 60 Irish miles from the sea, is divided, like all the 



ST. UAitt's cmracn. l€9 

towns of note in IrelAnd, into Engliah town and Irish town. The English 
town Btonda on " the King's Island," an island formed by ibe Shannon, 
which divides, about a mile and a half abovo the city, into two streams ; 
tiie narrowest of which is named the Abbey River. There is also an exten- 
sive and populous suburb on the opposite dde of the river, in the county of 
Clare. The more modem parts are remarkably handsome, the streets being 
wide, and the houses evenly built ; the ancient portions, on the contrary, are 
narrow and confined, and dirty to a proverb. Limerick may be classed 



among the best cities of Ireland. The most remarkable of the ancient strac- 
tures of Limerick, with the exception of " King John's Castle," is the 
Cathedral, dedioated to " SL Mary," a large and heavy looking stmctnre, 
bnilt on Ihe palace of O'Brien, King of Limerick. Its tower is remarkably 
high; and from the summit there is a magniflcent prospect of the varions 
objects of attraction in the immediate ne^hboorhood ; it is, indeed, the only 
place tram which a view can be obtained, for there are no adjacent hills — 
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a circumstance to which the city is considerably indebted for its natural 
streng^« 

* The city has been long nnrivalled in Ireland for some peculiar advan- 
tages ; the world is familiar with the fame of Limerick lassesi Limerick 
gloves, Limerick hooks, Limerick lace-— the latter, however, is a distinction 
of more recent growth. The women of all ranks throughout the county are 
remarkably beautiful in form and feature. The gloves retained their celebrity 
for above a century, and are still made in the fieimily — ^the Hourkes — ^by 
whom the manufacture was in a measure introduced. The hooks have long 
been, and still are, celebrated ; the saying that " every hook is worth a 
salmon," continuing in some degree to hold good.* Of the Limerick lace we 
have more to say. The lace manufacture, now so extensively carried on, 
and brought to so high a state of perfection as not only to rival, but to sur- 
pass, that of any district in England, was introduced into Limerick in 1829, 
by Mr. Walker, an Englishman. The experiment was commenced upon a 
very limited scale; twenty-two lace-workers having been brought fi:oni 
Nottingham, the cradle of the English lace trade, to teach the art, and 
endeavour to establish it in the neighbourhood. The attempt was eminently 
successful ; year after year it has continued to prosper, until it has attained 
a high degree of vigour — ^producing immensely beneficial results, and pro- 
mising to increase largely in value and importance. 

The great attraction of Limerick — although by no means the only one — 
is, however, its majestic oud beautiful river ; " the king of island rivers," — 
the *' principalest of all in Lreland," writes the quaint old naturalist. Dr. 
Gerrard Boate. 

Of this noble river, however, we have given " full particulars" in our 

* It is, however, Tery difficult to obtain ** real genuine ** Limerick hooks cTen in Limerick ; and 
even when they are to be procured, they are not always to be depended on. The best hooks now 
i&ade in Ireland are the manufacture of Mr. John Phillips, 18, Ellis's Quay, Dublin. They had 
been recommended to us by several es^rienced anglers ; and we paid a Tisit to his house- We 
found him a man of science as well as skill, who had given close study for many years to improve- 
ments in his art ; and tiie specimens he submitted to us fully bore out the strong opinions we had 
received as to the merits of his work. He makes not only hooks for the salmon and trout fisher, 
but for bait-fishing ; and for the comfort of Thames anglers especially he has considerably 
improved upon the Kirby-bend. "Brethren of the angle" will, we feel assured, thank us for 
advising them to communicate their wants and wishes to this veteran of the craft. 
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Tonr to the Weit^-vr^aging upon it from AtUone to Limerick. To tltat 
deacriptioD, tlierefbre, we most Ktet the reader ; only obsaiTiDg that one 
of the moet majestic " &lle " occurs at Castle ConnelL Castle ConDell, a 
village about 6 miles from the citj, is perhaps unrivalled in the kingdom 
for uatm«l graces j and immediately below it are the Falls of Boonos, where 
the river mdes over huge mountoin-Tooks, affordtng a passage which the 
more daring only will make, for the current — uorrowed t« a boat's breath — 
rushes along with such frightful rapidity, that the deviation of a fbw inches 
would be inevitable destruction, lliis, olthoug^i the most lemarkable of 
the falls, is succeeded by several others, between Castle Council and Lime- 
rick — the whole scene, howerer discouraging to the polideal economist, us 
presenting a picture of wasted strength, being delicious in the highest 
degree to the lover of natural beau^> • 



I close this division of our "Hand-Books" 

the satisfaction of our Madecs, for whom 

eavoured to prepare a compouicm that, 

him during the several routes southwards, 

for what he ought to see, supply him with 

during his prepress, and be a pleasant 

nr, when it is over, and he is comfortably 

ing his joumeyings to the beautiful dia- 

i has been travelling. 

Unceagam — even at the risk of being "troublesome "on this 

theme — we would lay stress on the advantages that must ensue from iuter- 

couTse between the two countries^ countries so naturally connected, and 

whose interests must be, while the world lasts, mutual and inseparable. 

The Tourist will of a surety return with increased esteem for the Irish 
people of all grades, with enlarged ideas of their capabilities and wants, and 
an augmented desire to draw cloasr and closer the bond of union between 
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England and Ireland, hy anabling the latter to partioipate xaare and m 
in the proaperitj which the fbrmer eiyoyi. 

Elsewhere in tbeee Tolnines will be bond remarlu aa the natural advtm- 
tagei which Ireland unquestionably poeseasea. Various unhappy drcutn- 
Btanoes have hitherto combined to postpone its oa-'piDgrem ; hut these are 
all rapidly deportiiig — soma of them are already Tnatten of gone-by history. 
No one can visit that richly-endowed, but hitherto unhappy, country, 
without conviction that its dark days are over. 

Every Toorist foim England to Ireland may contribute KMnething to 
make the oountriee essentially OHe. 
1 
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ninstrated liy 48 Steel Engravings, after Drawings by T. Greswiok, BarOett, ftc, 
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" Irekmd : its Scenery and Ckara^er, by Mr, and Mrs. S. C. ffaU. — Written 
professedly to induce the English to see Ireland and to judge for themselves ; and 
both their verbal description and their graphic illustrations are very likely to have 
that effect, which we are willing to assist by our commendation of the general spirit 
and execution of the work. . . . We may say, on the whole, that the literary, 
legendary, and antiquarian portions of the work are compiled with laudable diligence ; 
the illustrations, for the most part, are clear and interesting ; and the statements and 
opinions are in general as sensible, candid, and trustworthy as could be expected 
from writers who Ikirly confess their * unwillingness to say anything discreditable to 
the country and the majority of its people/ " — Quarterly Review. 

^ The book presents us with a body of facts relating to the sister kingdom, which, 
being the result of personal observation and investigation, ought at this moment to 
command the attentive consideration of all who are interested in its wel&re and 
prosperity. The work, too, abounds with illustrations, which are beautifully exe- 
cuted." — Times, 

^ The most popular work on the beauties and characteristics of Ireland, as a 
whole, which has appeared for many years. We must express our admiration of 
the very beautiful pictorial illustrations by which the work is enriched : they are 
deserving the highest praise, even in these days of artistic embellishment." — 
Momvt^ CkrcmicU. 

^ In addition to these attractions, its topography is elegant ; and the illustrative 
maps, vignettes, and woodcuts, valuable as graphic accompaniments." — 7^ Spectator. 

** This is, without exception, the most beautifully illustrated publication of its 
class to which modem enterprise has given birth." — United Service Oazette, 
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^ One of the most beautiful books of the season in eyery essential that constitntes 
beauty.** — Ohderver. 

^ MtdtutMner Eve is one of the most captirating productions of its dass whi^ has 
issued from the press, even in these days of brilliant and gorgeous decoration.'* — 
Literary Gazette. 

^* Literature and art, author, artist, and engraver, have exerted themselves to the 
utmost in the production of this exquisite volume."-*— (7ri^ic. 

*^ One of the most fitting presents for the youth of either sex, as eminently 
ealoulated for their improvement as their pleasure."-*^i<t^(^. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. 

Comprising a Series of Wood Engrayings of the best and most prominent Specimens 
of Art Manu&cture included in this National Exhibition. 



This Illttstrated Catalogue — which the Committee, aoting under the belief 
that it may be a powerful auxiliary to the movement on behalf of Art in Ireland, 
sanction, hy their auth<yrity and astist tocirculcUe in the huHdin^'-vA published in 
association with the Art-Journal, and is thus issued at a price that, under other 
circumstances, would be impossible. 

The First Part consists of Thirty-two pages, comprising nearly Two Hundred 
Wood Engravings, and Six Engravings on SteeL 

The Second Fart will be similar in character, and in contents, with the addition 
of an Introduction^ &c. 

The Two Parts will be bound and issued as a Complete Volume ; but those who 
purchase the Parts separately will be furnished with a cover for binding at the 
price of Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

The price of the Volume, in a completed form, will be Ten Shillings. 

The Editor of the Art* Journal, and of this Illustrated Catalogue, presumes to 
state that, in thus again discharging a leading part of his duty {to promote and 
encourage improvemenU in Art) by worthily representing the second attempt to 
exhibit collectively the Art- Industry of tiie World — he looks for a recompense more 
to a conviction that he is rendering a public service, than to any profit to be 
derived therefrom. As in the case of the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851, the 
enormous necessary expense precludes the probability of commercial e^in ; but the 
conductor of the Art-Journal could not permit the Exhibition in Dublin to be 
unrepresented ; and he trusts that a public support will aid the undertaking. His 
selections are made, generally, of objects the most suggestive as well as the most 
beautiful ; and the volume will, no doubt, be regarded a» an additional text-book for 
the Manufacturer and the Artisan, and an << authority" for those who desire to 
procure the most graceful and nseftil of the productions of Art-Manufikcture. 
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Annotations abridged. 
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The Publishers of the present edition of the Holt Catholic Bible have deter- 
mined to produce a work which shall be alike worthy of the Church and of that 
extensive patronage they feel confident that an accurate and elegant copy of the 
Sacred Volume wUl receive at the hands of the numerous and intelligent body of 
Cathofics in this country and the sister kingdom. 

As a guarantee for the care bestowed upon the editorial department, and the 
certainty that nothing has been inserted, omitted, or altered, in any way from the 
duly authorised text, they have only to refer to the name of the learned and pious 
Editor, supported as it is by the numerous testimonials he has received from the 
various dignitaries of the Church. 

In the number of the Embellishments and their high character as works of art, 
they venture to say that this edition is unrivalled. Large engravings, executed by 
artists of acknowledged eminence, and copied from paintings of those great masters 
whose talents have been in all ages, and in every country, devoted to the service of 
the Holy Church, are interspersed throughout the work, and form a gallery of art 
devoted to the highest and holiest purposes. 

For the beauty of the typography, and the superior quality of the paper, they 
appeal to the work itselt 
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